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HICKS aut-stee. ARCH-BILT 
SCHOOL BUSES ‘-.r MADISON COUNTY 


New streamline design, comfort- 
able attractive interiors, exclusive 
ARCH-BILT construction, and 
numerous patented safety fea- 
tures make Hicks school buses 
stand out as the most modern of 
pupil transportation equipment. 


Built to comply with the most rigid state regulations 


Years of experience in working 
with school officials in the interest 
of safely transporting school chil- 
dren enables each Hicks repre- 
sentative to give competent as- 
sistance in solving pupil transpor- 
tation problems. 





Write or wire for complete descriptive information and a 
demonstration of this truly outstanding school bus body 


HICKS BODY COMPANY, Inc., * LEBANON, IND. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE BUS BODIES FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 




















ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What’s more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 
duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 











School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 


HE tests among these 2,650 school-age 

children extended over five winter 
months. Those taking part in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply continued their usual prac- 
tices regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) 


36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter!) 


This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more 
than three-fourths!) in school absences due 
to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- 
tually unfavorable. 

In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of arranging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1821 EB 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 
tion of mothers of my group. 


on The 


it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks 
Technical Staff have prepared a booklet— 
“The Common Cold”—which carries a com- 
plete story of the School Tests and detailed 
directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting 
information about Colds, this booklet serves 
as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
health subject. It is also a practical guide 
for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
colds in the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to 
you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
lasts additional copies will be given you on 
request for distribution to the mothers of 
your group. Use the coupon below to get 
your copy immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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Choose The School Bus On The 
CHEVROLET CHASSIS 








Body and Chassis Conversion by Hicks Body Co. 


For Safety, Economy, Dependability and Long Life 


Chevrolet has designed, engineered and built 
many miles of safe, economical transportation 
into the chassis to be used for school buses. 
Chevrolet engineers have utilized the valuable 
experience and advice of the leading school bus 
body manufacturers in the construction of 
modern and sturdy chassis. 

The modern features of the Chevrolet chassis 
assure safe, economical transportation of school 
children. Four wheelbase lengths are available, 
and the Carryall Suburban on 11314-inch wheel- 
base chassis may also be utilized as a small 
school bus. 

The power plant is Chevrolet’s famous valve- 
in-head engine, equipped with a governor (at 
small extra cost) set not to exceed a speed of 35 
miles per hour. Powerful hydraulic truck brakes 
assure dependable, safe, straight-line stops. The 


exceptionally heavy ‘‘I’’ beam front axle 
increases safety and dependability. 

Chevrolet trucks out-sell all others because 
they have proved themselves on the job. You, 
too, can be assured of maximum performance— 
with economy—by operating a Chevrolet-chassis 
school bus. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ii MAIL TODAY 


Truck Department 

Chevrolet Motor Division 

General Motors Sales Corporation 
General Motors Building 

Detroit, Michigan 





Please send me, without cost or obligation to me, ________cop ies 
of your literature covering Chevrolet chassis in school bus service. 


Name____ — — 
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TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL 

The legislators who descend upon Nashville this week 
are busy people—lawyers, doctors, farmers, merchants, 
teachers whose patriotism has caused them to neglect their 
chosen business or profession for a while in order to serve 
their state as lawmakers. Many of them have had no 
previous legislative experience; few of them have been or 
will be enabled to devote their entire time and attention 
to their jobs as lawmakers. 

Their task is a well-nigh impossible one. Not only must 
they sponsor, singlehanded, the numerous local bills which 
their constituents desire, but they must also enact all 
general laws under which the state's business during the 
next biennium will be conducted. This means that within 
the brief span of a few weeks they must familiarize them- 
selves with the fundamental problems and needs of every 
department in the state's government, and from this infor- 
mation they must determine which needs are most urgent 
and deserving. Then comes their most difficult task of 
finding sources of revenue to finance the various depart- 
ments so that they will function effectively during the 
coming biennium. 

It is to be expected that those interested primarily in 
highways will give the legislators essential information 
concerning highway conditions and needs; that those whose 
major concern is public welfare will provide them with 
necessary facts about needed legislation in that field and 
so on. As teachers we have an obligation to provide our 
lawmakers with essential information concerning public 
school conditions and needs in order that they may vote 
intelligently upon the various school measures which will 
be presented for their consideration during the current 
session of the legislature. 

Teachers, school administrators and other friends of 
public education have agreed that there are nine major 
needs which must be cared for by appropriate legislation 
if the public schools are to function effectively during the 
coming biennium. The following paragraphs present "in a 
nutshell’ pertinent facts concerning each of these needs. 
This information will be placed in the hands of all mem- 
bers of the State Senate and House of Representatives. 
It is the duty of all teachers and school administrators to 
see that their local legislators give these facts due con- 
sideration. 

|. Why should the state appropriate sufficient funds 

to guarantee payment in full of the 1938-39 state 

salary schedule for elementary teachers? 

a. The 1938-39 state salary schedule provides 
salaries ranging from $320 per year for beginning 
teachers with less than one year of college 
training to $920 per year for teachers with five 
or more years of experience who hold the M.A. 
degree. Lower salaries than these would be in- 
sufficient to induce capable people to enter and 
remain in the teaching profession. 

b. The state salary schedule provides an effective 
inducement for teachers to improve their pro- 
fessional qualifications. In 1937-38 only sixty- 





Critorial Comment .. . 


seven per cent of the elementary teachers in the 
eighty-four counties using the state salary 
schedule had two years or more of college 
training; this year eighty-seven per cent of the 
elementary teachers in these counties have two 
years or more of college training. 

c. Due to the fact that present state appropriations 
are inadequate to finance the elementary school 
program, reductions of sixteen dollars to twenty- 
four dollars have been made in the annual salaries 
of elementary teachers as provided under the 
state salary schedule of 1938-39. These reduc- 
tions have worked particular hardships on those 
teachers who went to the expense of summer 
school attendance in order to improve their 
salary rating. 

d. Increased state appropriations for elementary 
schools will be necessary to prevent still further 
reductions in the 1938-39 state salary schedule 
during the coming biennium for the following 
reasons: 
|. Unusually large summer school attendance at 

the state's institutions of higher learning in- 
dicates that many teachers will increase their 
salary rating during the coming biennium 
through improved training. 

2. T. V. A. projects and defense industries will 
probably increase materially the attendance 
in our public schools during the coming 
biennium. 

3. Submersion of valuable property by T. V. A. 
waters will impose an additional burden upon 
the state by decreasing the amount counties 
thus affected are required to raise in order 
to share in state equalization funds. 

Why should the state increase its appropriation for 
secondary schools so as to provide an equalization 
fund which will guarantee to high school teachers 
salaries at least as great as those provided for 
elementary teachers under the 1938-39 state salary 
schedule? 

a. In a recent study made by State High School 
Supervisor R. R. Vance it was found that in the 
eighty-four counties receiving state equalization 
funds for elementary schools, 45.3 per cent of 
the high school teachers were receiving salaries 
less than those provided by the state salary 
schedule of 1938-39 for elementary teachers with 
comparable training and experience. 

b. Because of low salaries our high schools are losing 
many of their most capable teachers. Mr. Vance's 
study revealed that 8.7 per cent of all high school 
teachers in the counties studied have resigned 
to accept more lucrative positions since they 
were employed for the current year. Resigna- 
tions during the holidays would undoubtedly in- 
crease this percentage. 

(Continued on page six) 
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Insurance Plan 
Recommended 


The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, adopted in 
the Assembly cf Delegates 
in Birmingham on March 
16, included the following 
paragraphs pertaining to 
health and accident insur- 
ance : 


“There is a definite need for 
the Association to recommend 
to its members a sound and 
desirable plan of health and 
accident insurance. As is well 
known, each year Alabama 
teachers are compelled to forfeit 
thousands of dollars from their 
salaries for the payment of 
substitutes when they are neces- 
sarily absent from school. 


“Because of these conditions 
it is highly desirable that the 
teachers provide themselves with 
some type of insurance which 
will compensate them for such 
losses. In order that a sound 
and adequate plan of such in- 
surance secured, it is recom- 
mended that the Insurance 
Committee study the _ several 
plans available and recommend 
to the Executive Committee at 
its earliest opportunity a health 
and accident policy suitable for 
teacher needs.” 


The recommendations of 
the Executive Committee 
were carried out on the 
same morning, when the 
Assembly of Delegates 
adopted the report of the 
Insurance Committee of the 
Association. The report of 
this Committee follows: 


As far as the members of this 
committee were able to ascertain, 
the best health and accident in- 
surance licy for the teachers 
of the ma Education As- 
sociation is that of the Govern- 
ment Employees Benefit Associa- 
tion, underwritten by the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident 
Association of a, Ned. 
Some of the main features of 
the policy are: (1) that full 
coverage may be had from the 
first day of disability; (2) that 
confinement in a _ hospital or 
home is not mecessary as evi- 
dence of eligibility for benefits; 
(3) that the type of policy may 

suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant; 
and (4) that no certain per- 
centage of teacher-participation 
is required for enforcement of 
the policy. 


The committee recommends 
the policy to the Alabama 
Education Association. 


(Signed) James S. Brown 
yburn Fisher 
ae a L. Hendricks 
H. H. Kin 
am Ge McCulley 
M. P. Gray, Chairman 


patent by the Assembly of 
es by unanimous vote, 
March 16, 1940. . 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Here is a plan of income protection that has been adopted 
by the Alabama Education Association and which is now made 
available for the first time to the teachers in Tennessee. 





Report of Insurance Committee, Alabama Education Association, March 16, 1940 


“As far as the members of this committee were able to ascertain, the best 
health and accident insurance policy for the teachers of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Government Employees Benefit Association, underwritten by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. Some of the 
main features of the policy are: (1) that full coverage may be had from the first day 
of disability; (2) that confinement in a hospital or home is not necessary as evidence 
of eligibility for benefits; (3) that the type of policy may be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the iridividual insurant; and (4) that no certain percentage of teacher-par- 
ticipation is required for enforcement of the policy. 


“The committee recommends the policy to the Alabama Education Association.” 


(Signed) JAMEs S. BRowNn RAYBURN FISHER 


GeorGE L. HENDRICKS H. BH. Kine 
R. C. McCulley M. P. Gray, Chairman 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES BY UNANIMOUS VOTE, 
MARCH 20, 1940 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Under the plan similar to that which has been adopted and approved by the A.E.A., 
a liberal disability income contract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of 
Tennessee. 


The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY accident and ANY sick- 
ness, with the exception of insanity and venereal diseases. 


(7) Pays for diseases NOT common to both 
sexes. 
(8) Liberal, additional hospital benefits. 


(1) Full, year-round protection. 
(2) Men and women same preferred rate. 
(3) Does NOT require house confinement. 


(4) Monthly benefits up to one year on illness. (9) Accidental death or dismemberment bene- 


(5) Monthly benefits up to five years on any fits. 
accident. (10) Double Indemnity for certain travel acci- 
(6) Benefits from FIRST DAY of disability. dents. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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thin the Reading Problem with 
The Unit-Actiuity 
Reading Program 


A sound basal reading program which boys and girls 
read with ease, understanding, and keen pleasure as they 
develop and maintain all necessary reading habits, 
skills, and abilities. 


Colorful, lively pictures for grades 1-3 are followed by 
some of the most handsome illustrations ever produced 
in textbooks for the intermediate grades. 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-6. 
Write for literature. 


* 


Siluer Burdelt Company 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Represented by Dan Rostson, Paris, Tennessee 











Ill. Why should the state provide adequate support for 





its institutions of higher learning? 


a. During the past decade the state's appropria- 
tions for its institutions of higher learning have 


decreased over thirty per cent. 


b. During the past decade regular fall quarter en- 
rollment in the state's institutions of higher learn- 


ing has increased fifty-eight per cent. 


c. In comparison with other states, Tennessee ranks 
in the lowest quartile in (1) total state expendi- 
tures for higher learning, (2) expenditures per 
student, (3) valuation of school plant and equip- 
ment, and (4) average salary of faculty members. 

Why should the state make a substantial appropria- 


tion to aid and encourage consolidation of schools, 


under rules and regulations to be adopted by the 


State Board of Education? 

a. Forty-six per cent of all elementary schools in 
Tennessee are one-teacher schools and seventy- 
three per cent are either one-teacher or two- 
teacher schools. 

b. Counties in greatest need of school consolida- 
tions are usually those least able financially to 
provide necessary buildings and equipment for 
enlarged school programs and adequate facilities 
for transporting children from discontinued 
schools. 

Why should the state appropriate a sufficient amount 

for transportation to guarantee an adequate ele- 

mentary and high school transportation program? 

a. The number of students transported daily to 


Vi. 


Vil. 


Vill. 


IX. 





Tennessee's public schools has practically trebled 
during the past five years. 

b. Last year only one-fourth of the vehicles used 
to transport school children met the standards 
of safety set by the State Board of Education. 

c. The state at present is paying only thirty-two 
per cent of the cost of elementary school trans- 
portation and none of the cost of high school 
transportation. 

d. The state should give the counties sufficient 
financial assistance to enable them to bring their 
transportation equipment up to the standards set 
by the State Board of Education. 

Why should the state appropriate a sufficient amount 

for supervision to make operative the requirement 

that at least one elementary supervisor be employed 
in every county participating in state equalization 
funds? 

a. Fifty counties of the state at present do not 
have elementary school supervisors. 

b. Many of the counties in greatest need of super- 
vision are unable to employ supervisors because 
of financial limitations. 

c. Increased duties of county superintendents in 
recent years have made impossible their ade- 
quate supervision of schools. 

Why should the state appropriate an amount at 

least as great as that appropriated by the legislature 

in 1937 for school libraries? 

a. Minimum state standards require an annual 
library expenditure of twenty-five cents per pupil 
in elementary schools and fifty cents per pupil in 
high schools. 

b. This year the state is spending for libraries ap- 
proximately nine cents per student in average 
daily attendance in the elementary and high 
schools. 

c. An appropriation of $100,000 would provide 
approximately eighteen cents per elementary 
and high school student for library purposes. 

d. Increased library funds are desirable in order 
to promote audiovisual education in the schools. 

Why should the state have an adequate and fair 

tenure law for teachers? 

a. Less than one-half of the teachers of Tennessee 
have served continuously in the same county for 
five years or more. 

b. It is believed that an adequate and fair tenure 
law would materially lengthen the teacher's aver- 
age term of service. 

c. Teacher tenure is consistent with Civil Service 
plans now used by the Federal government and 
by the state government in several of its de- 
partments. 

Why should local school units inaugurate an actu- 

arially sound retirement plan for teachers? 

a. Retirement is a reasonable reward for a life 
of active service. 

b. The welfare of children demands that teachers 
be retired after they have passed the age of 
greatest usefulness. 

c. Teachers are excluded from participation in all 
Federal retirement programs. 
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Are you neglecting 
the real values 
in learning 
arithmetic? 


DAILY -LIFE 
ARITHMETICS 


Circular No. 637 


GINN 


Represented by T. M. Woopson 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


life. 








Today in hundreds of classrooms arithmetic learning is showing 
fresh interest and vitality because it is taught in the modern way. 


Emphasis is on better understanding of the meaning of number, 
not on mechanical drill. 


Problems show the immense importance of arithmetic in everyday 


Children are taught to think intelligently with number situations. 


And the pioneer series made to point up these things is 


BUSWELL ° BROWNELL ¢ JOHN 

















CORRECTION 

The Bristol-Myers advertisement in the October, |940, 
issue of The Tennessee Teacher indicated that 
An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Your Teeth Ache?" 
and other classroom helps will be sent to you without charge if you 
will write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Department, 626 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, giving the name of your school and 
that of your superintendent or principal. 


This attractive offer still holds, but the correct address 
is 636 instead of 626 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Promotions in Knoxville 

Because of G. J. Hardy's promotion from the principal- 
ship of Stair Technical High School to the position as 
East Tennessee district supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for the State Board of Education, several! changes 
have been made in key positions in the Knoxville public 
school system: 

|. Wilson New, principal of Christenberry Junior High 
School and president of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, becomes principal of Stair Technical High School. 

2. Luther Harris, principal of Fair Garden School, be- 
comes principal of Christenberry Junior High School. 

3. Robert H. Cardwell, principal of Sequoyah School, 
becomes principal of Fair Garden School. 

4. R. E. C. Love, social science teacher at South Knox- 
ville Junior High School, becomes principal of Sequoyah 
School. 

The superintendent and Board of Education are to be 
congratulated for making all these promotions from the 
personnel of the Knoxville school system. Through years 


FOR JANUARY, 1941 


of service the men promoted have proved themselves 
qualified to hold better positions, and when better posi- 
tions became available it was nothing but right that they 
be given first chance at them. Knowledge that faithful 
service will be rewarded is a wholesome and effective 
stimulus to teachers as well as to employees in the world 
of business. 


Peace Is a Festival 
ALICE GIBSON HEAP 


Social Science Department 
Moses School, Knoxville 


We, the school children of America, 

Shall make “Armistice Day” a festival of peace! 
Little girls will gather in their kitchens; 

Little boys will help bring the birthday cakes to school. 
We will all light the twenty-one candles 

When the peace of America really comes of age. 


We hope that all the grown-up citigens 

Will vote that the years of peace have been just and 
good. 

Trust they'll keep it for us and our nation 

That we may live to enjoy our “coming of age,” 

And pass this heritage to our children, 

That they, too, may keep “PEACE” for the rest of the 
world. 














New 
Low Cost 
Sound 


Projector 
















Amprosound 
Model “UA” 
16mm Sound- 
on-film 
Projector 


So Easy to Operate 


The new Amprosound has been specially 
designed so that a youngster can operate 


it as easily as an ordinary radio. Thread- 
ing is so simplified that the film finds its 
Proper position almost automatically. On 
Model UA, here illustrated, reel arms are 
permanently attached so that they oa 
into position for instant use. 

controls are centralized on one hastened 
panel. 


Model UA offers complete mixing of 
sound from film, microphone and phono- 
graph . . . sound and silent speeds . . . 
reverse picture operation . . . still pictures 

- 750-watt illumination . . . automatic 


rewind . . . pilot and dial lamps . . . up 
and down tilt . . . and numerous other 
features. 


Ampro projectors are priced within the 
reach of modest budgets—and are used by 
thousands of schools, colleges, universities 
all over the country. For full details and 
low prices, write to the 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















Program, Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee Public School 


Officers Association 


Nashville, Tennessee, January 9, 10, 1941 
Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 





R. T. Aten, President 
Cleveland 
PROGRAM 
Thursday, January 9, 1941 
1:30 to 3:30 P.M. 
Introductory Address — Supt. R. T. Allen, 


President of Association. 
Address—Hon. Prentice Cooper, 
State of Tennessee. 
Address—Hon. B. O. Duggan, 
of Education, Tennessee. 
Address—"Dynamic Democracy," Rev. Roger 
T. Nooe, D.D., Pastor, Vine Street Christian 
Church, Nashville. 
Appointment of Committees. 
a. Necrology; b. Resolutions; 
Announcements. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Thursday Evening, 6:30 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Toastmaster—C. B. Ijams, Superintendent of 
Schools, Jackson. 
Address—''Patriotism in the Schools," Will 
R. Manier, Past President Rotary Interna- 
tional, Nashville. 


Governor, 


Commissioner 


c. Audit. 


Friday, January 10, 194! 
Morning Session 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 
9:00—Free textbooks, "The Law and How It 


Has Worked,” A. B. Cooper, Secretary 
Free Textbook Commission. 
9:20—"'Advantages of the Law," L. H. Brickey, 


Superintendent of Knox County Schools. 


School Board Program 

10:00—Address, "The Relationship That Should 

Exist Between the Board of Education and 

the Superintendent,” W. B. Parks, Member 

of Board of Education, Cleveland. 
10:30—Discussion: O. Z. Luck, President of 

the State Association of School Board 
Members, Watertown. 


10:40—Discussion: Mrs. Delbert Mann, Secre- 
tary of Board of Education, Nashville. 

10:50—General Discussion. 

11:00—Discussion of Address Delivered by 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan on Thursday 
Afternoon. 


Friday Afternoon Session 
1:30 to 3:30 
Chairman, W. A. Bass, President of the 
Legislative Committee of the Tennessee 
Education Association and Superintendent 
of Schools, Nashville. 


DISCUSSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
:30—Elementary School Legislation, Paul 
Hatfield, Superintendent of Claiborne 

County Schools. 

:40—High School Legislation, W. J. Field, 
Principal of Central High School, Columbia. 
:50—Legislation for University of Tennessee, 
Stanley Johnson, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, University of Tennessee. 
:00—Legislation for Other State Institutions 
of Higher Learning, C. C. Sherrod, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
:10—Legislation Relating to Consolidation 
and Transportation, N. L. Carney, Super- 
intendent of Montgomery County Schools. 
:20—Legislation Relating to School Libraries, 
Joe Wilkes, Elementary Supervisor of Giles 
County. 

:30—Legislation Relating to Teacher Tenure 
and Retirement, Wilson New, President of 
Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville. 
:40—General Discussion. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 
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Essay Contest 


Mr. R. L. McNatt, prominent citizen 
and Legionnaire of Dukedom, Tennes- 
see, is offering rewards totaling thirty- 
five dollars to elementary school chil- 
dren and sons and daughters of ex- 
service men for essays on the subject, 
"What My Mother Means to Me.” 
Complete details concerning the con- 
test may be obtained by writing Mr. 
McNatt. 
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An Adventure in 
Organization 


RACHEAL SANDERS 
Murfreesboro 


Perhaps as members of a small school 
system you have felt that, because you 
are few in numbers, the advantages of 
organization enjoyed by larger systems 
are denied you. If so, you are not 
alone in your opinion. We thought so, 
too, once. 

There are three elementary schools 
within the city limits of Murfreesboro. 
Only one of these is under the city 
board of education. The other two 
are county schools. The high school, 
too, is under the county board. 

The teachers in the one city school, 
although members of the state and 
mid-section education association, had 
no affiliation with a local organization. 
Now there is the Murfreesboro Teach- 
ers Association. This is how it hap- 
pened. 

In the school year of 1937-38 our 
superintendent, Mr. J. C. Mitchell, 
suggested that we form such an or- 
ganization. Upon investigation, we 
found that to be recognized by the 
state education association we would 
have to have at least twenty-five mem- 
bers. 

We succeeded in organizing and in 
the fall of 1938 began functioning. 
We number among our members not 
only the superintendent, principal, and 
teachers, but the eligible substitutes, 
music supervisors, the band director, 
and cafeteria manager. 

For our programs during the first 
year we chose “The Improvement of 
Reading." We also investigated the 
matter of grades and report cards. 
We were guided in our thinking along 
these lines by specialists in these fields. 

Last year our theme for the year 
was "Character Development.’ The 
programs were arranged and presented 
by the members of the association 
rather than by guest speakers. 

This year our theme is “Current 
Trends." Our plan is to keep abreast 
of those phases of local, national, and 
international happenings that so vitally 
affect education in a democracy. 

The association has proved immi- 
nently worth while both professionally 
and socially. The last meeting of each 
year has been purely social and has 
taken the form of a picnic supper. 
This is an open meeting to which the 
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husbands and wives of members are 
invited. 

Our dues are fifty cents (the same 
as those of the county organization). 
With our money we have bought a set 
of books and put Venetian blinds in our 
sitting room. This year, we are sub- 
scribing to several lay and professional 
magazines. We still have a bank 
balance which we think we can use to 
advantage when our auditorium-gym- 
nasium is completed about the first of 
the year. 


CORRECT 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new 
pupil, "do you know your alphabet?” 

"Yes, miss,’ answered Willie. 

"Well, then," continued the teacher, ‘what 
letter comes after 'A'?" 

"All of ‘em, was the triumphal reply.— 
The Rotary Felloe, Highland Park, Michigan. 


AT THE BOTTOM 


Professor: "Everyone must learn by begin- 
ning at the bottom. There -are no exceptions 
to this rule.” 

Student: "None at all?" 

Professor: "No." 

Student: "How about swimming?''—Balance 
Sheet. 

















HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 


as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum becauseitisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody’s daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a 
place for eating, resting or anything 


else you do. 


Although the problem of “‘when”’ 
and ‘“‘where’”’ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment andcommon sense of each 
boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
| for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 


and leadersarehelping point the way. 
Popular, successful people, for 


instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 
ever formal behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or studying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing l 
gum adds to their cnjoyment. 


























As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 

attractive. ... Another good —_ l 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 





























WILLIAM E. COLE 


Head, Department of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


When the social history of the 
United States for the twentieth cen- 
tury has been written, nothing in it 
should be more outstanding than first, 
the rapid increase of the interest of 
the nation in the problems of the 
South; secondly, the way in which the 
South has mustered its own forces for 
the solutions of its distinctive prob- 
lems; and thirdly, the actual progress 
which the South has made and is likely 
to make during the twentieth century. 

It would seem that, increasingly, na- 
tional attention has been reflected 
upon the South, not only because of 
the problems existing here, but more 
especially, because of the possibilities 
and opportunities which the South pre- 
sents to the nation and because of the 
Southern developments now taking 
place. Of the bright spots in the na- 
tion today, perhaps none are equal 
in brilliance to the South. 

There are apparently at least five 
reasons for the current interest of the 
nation in the South. 

|. The dissipation of the resources, 
in part at least, of other regions. With- 
in this group of exhausted resources, 
we might include the losses occasioned 
by the timbering out and the mining 
out of areas of the Great Lakes re- 
gion; the aridity of a great many of 
the great lands of the West, and the 
exhaustion of mineral resources of 
other sections. 

2. The training of a southern leader- 
ship, which is content to live and labor 
in the South, rather than seek its op- 
portunity in other sections. 

3. The acknowledgment of a national 
fact that when any region of a nation 
exists at a deficit, all other sections 
are pulled down. During these days 
of rapid movements of population, no 
section can possibly escape the results 
of marginality, inadequacy, and defi- 
ciency of any other section of the 
country. Any large American city, 
such as New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco will pay in part the cost of 
whatever deficiencies may exist within 
or may surround the people in the 
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South of this or any other future gen- 
eration. Likewise, the people of the 
South will prosper or become insecure, 
to some degree at least, in response to 
the quality of prosperity which may 
exist in New England, in the Middle 
Atlantic States, the North Central Re- 
gion, or the Far West. 

4. As varied and as favorable, and 
as unfavorable as the interest and re- 
action has been, no one can escape 
the fact that the nation has been keen- 
ly interested in the Tennessee Valley 
Region, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and its planning activities. This 
has meant that the national spotlight 
has been turned upon the region em- 
braced in the act creating the author- 
ity. Some of this interest has been 
politically selfish; a great deal of it 
has been critical even by those indi- 
viduals who have benefited greatly 
through the advent of the authority 
and what it has meant in increased 
business for them, but few can escape 
the fact that a great many sections of 








| | aa, 
THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


VEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY NYexotelels mu elt diel a) 











The South Tackles 
Its Problems 





the country are conscientiously looking 
toward the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to set up a pattern of regional plan- 
ning which will help them in their re- 
spective regions to cope with the prob- 
lems which they are facing today. 

5. The last point | would like to make 
as to why the South is receiving this 
great influx of attention is the strategic 
position which the South occupies in 
the national defense. Here, truly, is 
a Gibraltar of America, economically 
and geographically speaking. Not only 
is it well protected geographically, but 
it is a source of those food supplies, 
minerals, water power, and man power 
which would be invaluable in any na- 
tional emergency, and which would 
mean that a veritable wartime empire 
could be created which would be im- 
pregnable both as a fortification and 
as an economic stronghold. 

Against this background of reasons 
why the nation is interested in the 
South, let us briefly look at some of the 
problems of the South and the way in 
which they are being tackled. No one 
can escape the fact that the South, 
with the help of the national govern- 
ment in some instances, but in the spirit 
of absolute independence in other in- 
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stances, is progressively and surely 
tackling many of its more important 
problems, and, we should add without 
digressing, as long as any section is 
doing this it is on the upgrade. 

The South contains, in the Tennessee 
Valley Region, the only instance in the 
nation, if not at the present time in 
the western world, where a concerted 
attempt is being made to develop, in 
a coordinated fashion, all the resources 
of a region. 

Here is water power, navigation, 
flood control, soil erosion control, and 
soil improvement, agricultural planning, 
and industrial planning and develop- 
ment being coordinated into one great 
scheme of things. 

Then, too, within the Tennessee Val- 
ley we find probably the most out- 
standing piece of work in public health 
which exists in the nation. This work, 
inaugurated in part by the authority, 
in cooperation with all units of govern- 
ment, involves the coordination of 
state, county, city health departments, 
the medical societies and the educa- 
tional institutions in an integrated 
health program designed not only to 
cure, but also to prevent the illnesses 
of the people of a region. As an 
indication of their faith in this piece of 
work, a number of national foundations 
have not only attested to its efficacy, 
but have also placed at the disposal 
of the directors of the project a good 
many thousands of dollars. 

The South is slowly, but surely, de- 
veloping a system of industry built 
around sources of raw materials which 
are inexhaustible. Around its fiber 
crops and wood pulp as a source of 
cellulose; around protein and fat-pro- 
ducing plants such as the peanut and 
cotton seed; around starches from farm 
crops; and around dairying a great 
array of new industries are springing 
up. This means that the South should 
be able to build up an industrial em- 
pire around the farm and timber land 
which produces raw materials without 
ever exhausting in any way the source 
of its raw materials. To do this would 
be something distinctive and new. It 
would mean not only an industrial pat- 
tern which could be passed on through 
the cultural heritage from one genera- 
tion to another, but would mean also 
an industrial pattern which would never 
undermine in any way the national or 
regional security, as an industry may 
do if it is dependent upon exhaustible 
resources. 
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Likewise, old-line industries appear 
to be rapidly increasing in the South. 
A goodly number of these are moving 
in from other sections, not because of 
the single items of cheap labor or 
cheap power, but because business in- 
terests everywhere are coming to be- 
lieve in the South. As an aid, of 
course, the South is gradually working 
its way out from under the barriers 
which have, up to date, impeded in- 
dustrial progress. The recent battle 
and recent success toward the adjust- 
ment of freight rate differentials in 


fairness to Southern industry is an in- 
dication of this trend. 

The South is reflecting a companion- 
ship trend in industry and agriculture 
which may produce an economy 
sounder, in the long run, than either 
an urban industrial economy or a rural 
farm economy. This economy is based 
on the thesis that people who live close 
to the land are likely to reflect a se- 
curity of life which does not exist in 
the large city. Likewise, a landowner 
who may have available the opportu- 
nity for industrial employment may 











1 DON'T CARE IF YOU 
DO THINK | ENJOY 
BEING MISERABLE 
IF YOU HAD THIS 

HEADACHE.... / 


a St as vt ous ~=THE CHILDREN CALL ME A CROSS-PATCH- 


BE FAIR to yourself and 
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CROSS-PATCH’-SHE’S ]#% 





THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE THE 
ALKA-SELTZER WAY TO RELIEVE 
AHEADACHE FAST-IT'S PAIN-/ 
RELIEVING ANALGESIC CAN 
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ALKALIZING {a 
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-| DECIDED TO TRY ALKA-SELTZER 
AS ADVERTISED ON THE RADIO 








GEE MOM-NOURE SWELL NOW 
-YOU MUST FEEL A LOT BETTER 





your family. ..Get relief from HEAD- 
ACHES and associated distress—the 
fast, gentle, Alka-Seltzer way! Alka- 
Seltzer can provide fast relief because 
its analgesic is combined with alkaline 
“buffers” the special Alka-Seltzer 
way. Then, too, when ACID STOM- 
ACH discomfort accompanies your 
headache — Alka-Seltzer should be 
even more your choice—because 
Alka-Seltzer’s alkalizing elements 
speedily neutralizé excess gastric acid- 
ity and bring welcome stomach calm. 

Take Alka-Seltzer also, for quick, 
comforting relief in the misery of 


COLDS, MUSCULAR ACHES and 


“ You'll enjoy its pleasant taste, 
ue gentle action and above all— 


YOU'LL FEEL BETTER FAST! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 





%& Would you like a FREE SAM- 
PLE SUPPLY of ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the ask- 
ing. Write to Dept. STM-23; Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., Elkhayt, Ind. 
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THESE ARE THE CHILDREN of the second grade in a Wil- 
liamsport (Pennsylvania) school, learning about the Amer- 
ican way of living, from Enjoying Our Land, Second Reader 
of the Democracy Series.* For them, as for thousands of 
American children throughout our land, the study of de- 
mocracy is as natural a part of the school day as learning to 
read, write, and work with numbers. 


THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA HAVE MADE 


THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY A PART 
OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


It has been made possible by America’s overwhelming endorsement 


of the DEMOCRACY SERIES. 








They Study Democracy Along With the Three K's 





ENLIGHTENED SCHOOL OFFICIALS, quick to recognize 
that these books meet the most pressing need of the times, are 
leading the movement. Cities, towns, counties by the thou- 
sands, and 8 states (for state-wide use) have adopted them. 


*This picture and caption are reproduced by permis- 
sion from a news story in the Williamsport Sun of 
October 22. School officials and public were congratu- 
lated for their wise action in introducing the series 
into the city schools. This publicity is an instance of 
the sweeping endorsement by the press in hundreds 
of cities over the land, support unprecedented, in pow- 
erful editorials, news stories, and other articles. 


AN AWAKENED PUBLIC— parents, press, and officials of 
national organizations are giving the series unanimous ac- 
claim, and supporting introduction of the books with a con- 


cation. Write for your copy now. 





COURSE OF STUDY IN THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY 
(for elementary and junior grades) is now ready. It will be sent 
FREE upon request to school administrators and Boards of Edu- 


cern never before shown in school textbooks. 


MACMILLAN 


New York * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco 











have a source of income and of security 
which he might not have if his land 
holdings are small and if he has to 
depend entirely upon agriculture for a 
livelihood. 

The South no longer accepts as nor- 
mal its high death rate, but is begin- 
ning to place more and more emphasis 
upon its human resources, to the end, 
especially, of emphasizing quality rath- 
er than quantity, of population. 

Numerous organizations and facili- 
ties are rapidly being perfected to the 
end of insuring the educational effort, 
the leadership, and the facilities neces- 
sary for better planned families, more 
carefully spaced children, improved 
maternal care, and more adequate pre- 
natal and postnatal care of children. 
More and more in the states and in 
the local units of government Southern 
people are looking to the fields of 
public welfare and public health as 
holding the implements necessary to 
closing up many of the sources out of 
which the acute human problems of the 
South have arisen. It looks to these 
fields just as much as it looks to con- 
servation and improved industrial and 
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economic and agricultural system for 
the improvement and advancement of 
the whole South. 

In the problem of race relations very 
rapid gains are being made in the 
South. There is an increased recogni- 
tion of the distinctiveness of the negro 
culture and the fact that all people of 
the South must move up the economic 
scale together if either race is to pro- 
gress far. To a substantial degree, 
negro leadership is developing, lynch- 
ings have rapidly declined over the 
years, .educational opportunities for 
negroes have greatly increased, health 
work among negroes has shown some of 
the greatest gains ever known in the 
field of public health. Then, too, in 
the problems of associations, negro 
and white relations are gradually be- 
coming more tolerable for all con- 
cerned. 

In education, with an economic base 
far below that of other sections, the 
South is making rapid gains, although 
there is great need for federal aid to 
education. Not only is education be- 
coming more accessible, but in every 
way more adequate. A conscientious 


attempt is being made in many quar- 
ters to tie in the school programs, 
both on the secondary and college 
levels, with the problems and possibili- 
ties of the Southern picture. 

Thus, there exists within the South 
not only a great many problems which 
have caused it to be styled the nation's 
number one economic problem, but, as 
one sees the way in which these prob- 
lems are being attacked, and as one 
inventories the resources and possibili- 
ties of the South, one can but feel, be 
he Southerner or not, that within the 
South lies the nation's number one eco- 
nomic and social hope. 


POMES 


There was an afflicted giraffe, 
Who took forever to laugh. 
"This chuckle, by heck, 
Will come up my neck 
If it takes me a day and a half.” 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, "You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


—Old Maid. 
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The Taxpayer's Pain 


Is Relieved 


This play, written and produced for 
American Education Week in the Train- 
ing School, Teachers College, Mem- 
phis, is an attempt to show the tax- 
payer how a part of his tax money is 
used. 

CAST 
Mr. Taxpayer Spirit of Education 

Boys and Girls from Public School 

(The rising curtain discloses an out- 
door scene with a large American flag 
in the center back. Mr. Taxpayer is 
reclining on a log or stone at the right 
front of the stage. He is dressed in 
old clothes and a slouch hat, looking 
very gloomy.) 

Spirit of Education (trips across the 
stage and speaks to Mr. Taxpayer): 
"Why are you looking so glum this 
morning?” 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Oh, | have troubles 
enough to discourage any man. First, 
| am sick. My stomach has hurt me 
for two hours. | hate to say it, but | 
believe those biscuits | ate for break- 
fast were poisoned. They were so 
heavy that as soon as | had swallowed 
them they felt like bullets in my stom- 
ach. Then this business of high taxes 
is about to ‘get my goat.’ Did you 
know that the schools in the United 
States cost over three billion dollars 
a year? Think of such a sum of money! 
That would pay about half of that bill 
Mr. Roosevelt is spending to keep 
Hitler in Europe. Pa said when he was 
a boy schools were not so expensive, 
and that his pa did not spend more 
than five dollars a year to send all 
eleven of his children to school." 

Spirit of Education: “Cheer up, you 
probably will live over all of your trou- 
bles. Your stomach trouble, no doubt, 
is owing to the fact that your cook 
doesn't know how to make nice, fluffy 
biscuits—no poison in them. They 
were made perhaps with too much 
flour or lard. | admit three billion 
dollars is a huge sum of money, but 
we get so much more out of our schools 
than you or your father did when you 
were boys. They were taught only the 
three R's—reading, ‘riting, and ‘rith- 
metic. Now schools try to take care 
of every interest of the boys and girls, 
from their health to how and what to 
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play. Would you like to see some of 
the work of our schools?" 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Yes, | would like to 
see something that three billion dol- 
lars buys.” 

Spirit of Education: "If | can make 
this rnagic wand of mine work, | shall 
call in a group of children who have 
been taught good health habits in our 
school." (Waves wand. A group of 
children enter who tell of health habits 
they have been taught.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "They certainly look 
rosy and fat. Maybe those foods 
are better for them than fat meat, 
sorghum molasses, and corn bread. Pa 
said that was the diet of many children 
when he was small.” 

Spirit of Education: ‘Now, perhaps 
your stomach-ache could have been 
avoided if your cook had been trained 
in the Home Economics Department 
of some modern school. Your cook 
evidently went to one of those cheap 
schools of long ago where only the 
three R's were taught. Should you like 
for me to call in a group of home eco- 
nomics girls and let them tell you some 
of the things they have learned to do 
at school?" 

Mr. Taxpayer: "I surely would not 
mind if they can tell me how to escape 
this stomach-ache. | tell you Job and 


his boils did not hurt any worse than 
1 do.” 

Spirit of Education (Waves wand. 
Enter slowly a group of home eco- 
nomics girls): "Our first girl will show 
you how she learns to make her cloth- 


ing that she is to wear when she cooks. 
She learns to be clean and neat. (Girl 
enters dressed in suitable dress and 
apron.) In home economics girls learn 
to select food such as fruits, vegeta- 
bles, milk, whole-wheat cereals, and 
the like that result in strong, healthy 
bodies. (Two girls bring in tray of 
milk, fresh fruits, and vegetables.) Girls 
learn to prepare foods at home as well 
as at school. (Girl walks across with 
cake on a plate.) In home economics 
girls learn about clothing also. They 
learn how to make their own clothing 
as well as how to select that appro- 
priate for different occasions.’ (Girls 
walk across stage dressed in appro- 
priate school, sport, street, and formal 
evening wear.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "It is a stone man that 
would not be glad to have one of those 
girls cooking for him. They look so 
pretty, too.” 

Spirit of Education: "Yes, they are 
not only taught to cook, but to sew 
and dress attractively and how to fur- 
nish and manage a home. Another 
thing boys and girls are taught in 
school is how to play. You know play 
gives one needed exercise, training 
in good citizenship, and the wise use 
of leisure time. In our schools today 
there is a definite time set aside to 
play.” 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Pa would certainly 
have thought it funny to pay a teacher 
to teach his children to play. He was 
not much for some games anyway, for 
he said they always wound up in a 
fight." 

Spirit of Education: "We seldom 
have fights in our schools, for a com- 
petent teacher supervises the play. 
Then to play successfully one has to 
learn to give and take and to obey the 
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THIS WAY 
TO BETTER SPEECH 


By Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace 


N easy speech primer for elementary grades, pro- 
viding a constructive program of speech education 
Varied and entertaining sentences and 
ms are used for practice and each lesson is introduced 
Saye amusing animated letter. The Teacher’s Manual 
explains the basic theory and contains suggestions for |, 
making speech a part of daily activities and for corre- 


for all children. 


7 


lating speech with other subjects. 


New Books for Your Professional Library 


Durrell’s Improvement of Basic 
Reading Abilities 
Fallis’ The Child and Things 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
Represented by C. R. James, Greenfield, Tenn. | 























no more? 


BOX 5 











Also Denoyer-Geppert brand-new editions physical- 
political geography maps; handmade movable meridian 
twelve- and sixteen-inch globes. Liberal terms. 


Why buy inferior and less authentic visual aids when 
the fine, authoritative Denoyer-Geppert materials cost 


MOORE THE MAP MAN 


Elementary 
Classification 
Program 
Social 
Science Map 
of Tennessee 


EIGHT = IN 


+ 


Priced from $6.50 


Write me today 


NASHVILLE 
































rules of the game. On our playgrounds 
we get valuable lessons in citizenship, 
such as cooperation, fair play, and 
honesty.’ Spirit of Education waves 
her wand and in comes a group of boys 
and girls from the playground. A sec- 
ond group passes across the stage, 
seemingly enjoying themselves.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Who are those girls 
and boys? They look mighty happy. 
How come they are going home so 
early in the morning? It is only 10:30 
o'clock." 

Spirit of Education: "That is a citi- 
zenship class. This is election day and 
they are going down to see how voting 
is done. You know it will be just a 
few years until they will be voting 
themselves and this training will give 
them firsthand knowledge of how it is 
done. Citizenship training is stressed 
in all well-regulated schools today. It 
is a part of the daily life of the school. 
You know one can learn good citizen- 
ship better by living it than by study- 
ing it in books. One important part 
of citizenship training is how to make 
a living, so boys and girls are given the 
opportunity to work in the shop. This 
practice may just lead to a hobby, 
while on the other hand, it may be a 
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steppingstone to one's __ lifework. 
(Spirit of Education waves wand, in 
comes boys with articles made in the 
shop.) Here come some junior high 
school boys. | will let them tell you 
something of the value of this kind of 
work. Boys, please explain to this gen- 
tleman why a part of our school funds 
are spent to train you in shopwork."’ 
(Boys explain.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Il have seen school 
exhibits like this at the fair every fall, 
but | always thought the boys pas had 
made all that furniture they had there. 
| am glad to know our boys are learn- 
ing to use their hands as well as their 
heads." 

Spirit of Education: ‘Educators still 
know it is essential to have the three 
R's taught in the schools, for without 
knowing how to read and write boys 
and girls could not make use of much 
of the other training offered. Here 
they come now." (Three R's enter, 
three primary children dressed to rep- 
resent reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "'l am glad the schools 
still teach reading and writing and 
arithmetic." 

Spirit of Education: "Yes, indeed, 
one must know how to read to make 


use of all the interesting books that 
are written nowadays. Library day is 
the big day of the week in most schools. 
Here comes a group of boys and girls 
who have been to the library. They 
are eager to sit down and begin read- 
ing their new books. They are on every 
subject from science to art.’ (Enter 
children with their books.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Well, well, | am be- 
ginning to wonder how that three bil- 
lion dollars can stretch over so many 
things." 

Spirit of Education: "Il have not 
shown you al! that our schools do. In 
the training of American girls and boys 
the arts have not been neglected, for 
drawing, other forms of art, and music 
are given a big place." (Waves wand 
and art pupils come in and display 
their work.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "I wish they had 
taught art when | went to school. | 
always did like to draw. One time the 
teacher told Pa he ought to send me 
off to the city to study drawing, but 
Pa said that was a waste of time, that 
all | needed to know how to draw was 
a bucket of water out of that deep, 
old well." 

Spirit of Education: "Music is an- 
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other subject taught in modern schools. 
| shall call in the school’s Glee Club 
and let them sing for you." (Waves 
wand and Glee Club enters and sings.) 

Mr. Taxpayer: "Fine, fine. My aches 
and pains are all gone and | have 
about changed my mind about that 
money we spend for schools. | wish 
we had six billion dollars instead of 
three billion to spend." 

Spirit of Education: "!l knew when 
you saw the fine work being done by 
our schools you would rejoice with us 
and be glad to pay your part of the 
taxes to keep them up. With your 
permission | am going to call all of the 
school together and let you see it as a 
whole. We will show you there how 
we are taught respect for our flag and 
love for our country." (Waves wand 
and all the groups return to the stage, 
and they give the pledge to the flag 
and sing some patriotic song.) 


State Leads Nation in 
Industrial Growth Dur- 
ing Recent Years 


Tennessee has outgrown both the 
nation and the South in rate of indus- 
trial expansion since 1900, according 
to a study by Dr. Paul Barnett, associ- 
ate professor of statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. A report of his 
study is in the current University of 
Tennessee Newsletter. 

"Since the turn of the century, the 
rate of growth of manufacturing in 
Tennessee has exceeded both the 
southern and national rates,’ said Doc- 
tor Barnett. "From 1923 to 1937, Vir- 
ginia was the only state showing a 
more rapid gain." 

The study showed that value added 
by manufactured products increased 
674 per cent from 1899 to 1937 in 
Tennessee, as against 596 per cent in 
the thirteen southern states as a group 
and 42! per cent in the entire nation. 

"Tennessee is rapidly coming into its 
own as an industrial state,"" commented 
Doctor Barnett. "We say 'into its own’ 
because the state has long had the es- 
sentials required for a manufacturing 
region. The physical and human re- 
sources are finally being developed, 
and Tennessee is well on the way to- 
ward a more balanced agricultural- 
industrial way of life." 

Besides the rate of industrial growth, 
Doctor Barnett's study also shows the 
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extent and the diversity of manufac- 
turing in Tennessee. His conclusions 
were: 

"Tennessee's rank in manufacturing, 
according to latest figures on value 
added by manufacture, is seventeenth 
among the states; however, Tennessee 
is still far below the traditionally in- 
dustrial northern states. 

"Manufacturing in Tennessee is more 
diversified—more equally distributed 
among different types of industries— 
than in eleven of the twelve other 
southern states. In value added by 
manufacture the three leading indus- 
tries are in the order of their impor- 
tance: rayon and allied products, ho- 
siery, and printed publications. But 
these industries produce a compara- 
tively small portion of the total." 

The University of Tennessee News- 


letter summarizes part of an extensive | 


research project of Doctor Barnett. A 
publication of the Division of Univer! 
sity Extension, it is available free upon 
request. 

* 


New Educational Films in 
the University Exten- 


sion Library 

The following titles represent only a 
few of the new educational sixteen- 
millimeter motion picture films in the 
film library of the University of Ten- 
nessee Division of University Extension. 
A complete catalog listing almost 350 
film subjects with a description of each 
may be had for the asking. As is true 
in the cases of most extension film 
libraries, a small handling charge is 
made on each film and the user is sup- 
posed to pay transportation both ways. 


Colonial Children, |! minutes, sound... . $2.00 
The Planter of Colonial Virginia, 11 min- 
utes, sound 
Street Safety for Primary Grades, 8 min- 
eS SE eee eee 1.00 
America Builds Ships (in kodachrome), 


ae a a ee 25 
The Story of Alfred Nobel, 11 minutes, 
RINE 2 inc laren elish Beco tidce abit sae 2.00 
Servant of the People (Story of the Con- 
stitution), 20 minutes, sound......... 3.50 
Story of Our Flag, 11 minutes, sound... 2.00 
The River, 30 minutes, sound.......... 1.00 
Continent of South America, 15 minutes, 
REE Le Si OE A OTS 1.50 
The Hit-and-Run Driver, 20 minutes, 
NII och te peau cnet haces Nraraps abana mud 3.50 
Master Will Shakespeare, |! minutes, 
I PEE SR Veh ene 2.00 
Mexico, 10 minutes, sound............ 1.25 
Bound to Last (Book Publishing), 20 
PRAHAINIIRS; IRIN os. o5 ed osecsich un. Scncets Riboor0-s : 


For complete catalog of films, write 
to the University of Tennessee, Division 
of University Extension, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


SCANSION 
There was a young man from Japan 
Whose limericks never would scan. 
When asked why it was, 
He answered, “Because 
| always try to get everything in the last 
line that | possibly can."—Pelican. 


Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 

t- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
5922 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 








1 I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. 















One of the most positive factors in 
the educational system of America to- 
day is that of the Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Through its 
committees, commissions, winter and 
summer meetings, through cooperation 
with other educational agencies, it is 
an active and compelling force, con- 
tinually attempting to formulate defi- 
nitely and concretely educational sit- 
uations as they exist and to set these 
situations alongside apparent needs to 
reconcile the two in order that they 
may become actual practice in the 
high schools throughout the nation. 

Each state has its own unit which 
cooperates with the national organiza- 
tion and with its own state association. 
The purpose of each of the state units 
is improvement of the American sec- 
ondary school. 

One of its instrumentalities is that 
of the discussion group project. Dur- 
ing the past three years, this has re- 
sulted in the formation of principal and 
faculty groups in every state of the 
Union. These groups have discussed in 
a sustained and systematic manner 
those issues, functions, and practices 
having common and specific effect on 
the programs of their schools. As a 
result of these discussions, many have 
cooperatively attempted to find solu- 
tions to their problems. It is a pro- 
gram of the democratic process of dis- 
cussion and cooperative thinking on 
school problems. The national associ- 
ation is earnestly hoping that the high 
school principals of the nation continue 
to meet in small groups to give atten- 
tion to the improvement of education. 
Reports of experiments sent to the 
national office not only give an idea 
of the extent to which school men are 
cooperatively discussing and studying 
their problems, but also serve to iden- 
tify those schools that are attempting 
to discover through experimentation 
solutions to some of their problems. A 
part of these reports is contained in 
the October, 1940, issue of the Bulle- 
tin, publication of the national associa- 
tion. Among other outstanding issues 
of the Bulletin is that of November, 
1939, the title of which is “That All 
May Learn." The material in any of 
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BLUFORD L. HASSELL 


President, Association of Secondary School 
Principals of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Clarksville 





these publications could well be used 
as a basis of study and discussion. 

When the Tennessee unit was or- 
ganized, its prime purpose was to im- 
prove education through the discussion 
group plan. Very satisfactory results 
have been obtained in the First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Congressional Districts 
under the leadership of Charles K. 
Koffman, secretary, and his corps of 
able coworkers. Throughout last year, 
their topic was the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. Sev- 
eral meetings were held in each district 
under the leadership of a district co- 
ordinator. The response was gratify- 
ing, attendance good, thorough coop- 
eration of all educational agencies is 
evident. 

The state setup is as follows: a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, and a secretary- 
treasurer, nine group leaders, one for 
each Congressional district designated 
as coordinators, a state coordinator 
who unifies the work of the district 
leaders and serves as liaison agent with 
the national organization. It is possi- 
ble, and perhaps advisable in some in- 
stances, to break the Congressional 
district into smaller groups. The ideal 
size of a discussion group is from 
twenty-five to thirty-five. It is prac- 
tical to carry this plan down into and 
through the county organization to 
individual schools, and to the people 
of each community. This, of course, is 
the ultimate objective of the entire 
plan. Membership consists of high 
school principals, faculty members of 
departments of secondary education 
of institutions of higher learning, mem- 
bers of the state department of edu- 
cation, high school teachers, and oth- 
ers interested in administering second- 
ary education. 

The subjects and topics which may 
be used are many. In a survey con- 
ducted by the state secretary, it was 
found that one of the most successful 
projects being carried on is curricu- 
lum revision. Others are discussing 
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and ‘studying functions and issues in 
secondary education and topics of 
local or state import. 

This organization is interested in and 
is supporting the entire program of 
the Tennessee Education Association. 
But, at present, it is primarily con- 
cerned with point two, which has to do 
with the financing of high schools. 
Along with other legislation pertaining 
to education, a bill has been drawn 
covering this point. Legislation of this 
significance should be the result of the 
best thinking and should have the sup- 
port of all concerned. This can be ac- 
complished through discussion groups, 
and those in attendance can take the 
necessary information to their own fac- 
ulties, to their own communities, and to 
their members of the general assem- 
bly. When the additional functions, 
which are expected and required, and 
the increased enrollment (fewer than 
700,000 in 1900, more than 6,500,000 
in 1939) in high school are considered, 
it naturally follows that increased fi- 
nances are both required and neces- 
sary. It is hoped that each district 
has a meeting between this and the 
meeting of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
order that the coordinators, along with 
others interested, can pool thoughts 
and suggestions from all the state, 
and, with this as a basis, plan further 
action. 
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security? 


Bound” binding. 


partment of Education. 
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INCORPORATED 





Does your school library have “old age” 
Make sure of having your library 
books give as many circulations as possible by 
buying them Pre-bound in our “Bound to Stay 


Your orders will be handled promptly and 
according to the regulations of your State De- 


We also supply books in publishers’ binding. 


Send us your next list for quotations. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Johnson 








TENNESSEE 
CITIZENSHIP 


STANLEY JOHNSON 


This new course in constructive citizenship 
gives young Tennesseans intimate acquaint- 
ance with their state—its physical features, 
people, government, problems of health, 
education, private enterprise, and public 
affairs. Simply presented and nonpartisan, 
this book provides future voters with in- 
formation indispensable to sound thinking 
and intelligent leadership. A book of today 
which enriches the social science course. 


Depository: Tennessee Book Company 
172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville 


Publishing Company 














After the legislative program has 
been disposed of, other topics of in- 
terest may be used. In a conference 
in which the coordinators for districts 
four, five, and six, state high school 
supervisor, the high school visitor for 
Middle Tennessee, and others partici- 
pated, it was thought that the most 
timely topic that could be considered 
is that of the cooperative study of sec- 
ondary school standards. Mr. Routon, 
vice-president of the Tennessee unit, 
has reported the same conclusion ar- 
rived at in a similar meeting in West 
Tennessee. Districts one, two, and 
three will in all probability take up 
where they left off last spring. 

Membership in the national associa- 
tion is necessary. Each member re- 
ceives the Bulletin, which is published 
monthly from October to May. This 
and other publications are very valua- 
ble to those interested in administer- 
ing high schools. There is here re- 
corded the best thinking, the best 
practices, and results of the most suc- 
cessful experimentation in the whole 
of the secondary school field. Every 
interested administrator is urged to 
join. The dues are two dollars, half 
of which is retained by the state or- 
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ganization, and the other being sent 
to the national association. Charles 
K. Koffman, Kingsport, is secretary- 
treasurer. No doubt the readers of 
this article have received from him a 
form letter, asking that they join. If 
members wish, dues may be paid to 
their district coordinator. Members 
will receive in turn a membership card 
and be entitled to receive the publica- 
tions of the national association. 

In this organization, the friends of 
secondary education, and especially 
the administrators of secondary edu- 
cation, have a golden opportunity to 
direct the thinking of principals, teach- 
ers, and other interested persons to 
discussion, observation, experimenta- 
tion, and evaluation of a secondary- 
school program which will adequately 
and effectively train boys and girls 
in being good and useful citizens, capa- 
ble of strengthening and improving 
American democracy. 


OFFICERS OF A. S. S. P. 
Bluford L. Hassell, president, Clarks- 
ville High School, Clarksville. 
Earl G. Routon, vice-president, 
Grove High School, Paris. 


Charles K. Koffman, secretary-treas- 
urer, Kingsport High School, Kingsport. 


DISTRICT COORDINATORS 

Wilson New, chairman, Christen- 
berry Junior High School, Knoxville. 

First Congressional District—l. D. 
Eggers, Bristol High School, Bristol. 

Second Congressional District — 
Drew Gaylor, Farragut High School, 
Concord. 

Third Congressional District — Roy 
Austin, Dickinson Junior High School, 
Chattanooga. 

Fourth Congressional District—J. C. 
Mitchell, Murfreesboro High School, 
Murfreesboro. 

Fifth Congressional District—D. W. 
Moody, Gallatin High School, Gallatin. 

Sixth Congressional District—E. O. 
Coffman, Lawrenceburg High School, 
Lawrenceburg. 

Seventh Congressional District — 
Robert Marshall, McKenzie High 
School, McKenzie. 

Eighth Congressional District—J. R. 
Miles, Byars Hall High School, Cov- 
ington. 

Ninth Congressional District—C. H. 
Harrell, Collierville High School, Col- 


lierville. 
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—AMERICA’S NO. 1 SCHOOL BUS BODY FOR *41 























First in Safety! First in Style! First 
in Comfort! First in Dollar Value! 


One look at Superior’s 1941 all-steel safety 
school bus body and you'll say it’s the best 
looking bus on the road. New streamlined sty]- 
ing! Beautiful new two-tone interiors — plus 
more safety engineering features than you’ll find 
on any other school bus in its price range. So 
don’t delay. Write today for a free demonstra- 
tion of the 1941 Superior—the last word in 
safe, modern school transportation equipment. 


CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1132 Kansas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


205 Lancaster Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SuPERIOR 


, sare 














AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


ORDER NOW! 


It’s already evident that America’s 
huge defense program is going to 
mean higher prices and uncertain 
deliveries of vital school bus 
materials. Fortunately, Superior 
anticipated the crisis and is ready 
for it. Even so, we strongly urge 
you to plan your 1941 school bus 
requirements now and order 
early. This way, you'll be sure of 
getting your buses when you need 
them—without a price penalty. 





BE SAFE! BE SURE! BUY SUPERIOR 


Built By The World’s Largest Manufacturers of All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodies 
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Division of Schoolhouse Planning and Transportation 
H. C. Headden, Director 
W. B. Shoulder, Supervisor 





LOOKING BACK 

Transportation of school children in Tennessee has, to a 
large extent, been the outgrowth of consolidation. How- 
ever, it is very peculiar that transportation has during the 
past few years exceeded its initiator in growth. In fact, 
it has been extended so rapidly that during this process of 
growth it has become infested with many imperfections. 
Regardless of the imperfections, it has become an indis- 
pensable part of the public school system of Tennessee. 
The people of Tennessee spend over one and one-half 
million dollars each year to carry 130,000 pupils to school 
daily in over 2,000 vehicles. This is certainly a display of 
faith on the part of our people in free public education 
and equalized opportunity. 

This sudden growth of transportation could hardly have 
occurred without many inadequacies and _ inefficiencies. 
If apologies are needed, it must be remembered that 
school officials have been forced to work in haste to 
provide facilities for the ever-increasing numbers of chil- 
dren to be transported, and although many errors have 
been made, the real surprise is, that they have accom- 
plished so much. They certainly are more deserving of 
praise and assistance than they have been thus far 
afforded. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

As we become familiar with the growth of transporta- 
tion in Tennessee during the past decade the conclusion 
is inescapable that the transportation movement has not 
run its course. However, it is probable that the period of 
greatest growth has passed. Then again, with 2,632 one- 
teacher schools and 3,080 two- and three-teacher schools 
still in existence it becomes apparent that consolidations 
will continue to stimulate transportation for many years. 
Thus it seems logical to expect thousands of pupils to be 
added to the transportation load as the democratic ideal 
of equalized educational opportunity permeates various 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
IN TENNESSEE 


communities and as funds are available for such to be put 
into practice. 

But merely providing for the broadening of the scope 
of transportation to include many thousand more pupils 
is not the only future transportation problem. Pupils must 
be transported properly, that is, safely, comfortably, ex- 
peditiously, and economically. The real problem confront- 
ing school officials in Tennessee at the present time is how 
best to meet these standards. In order to secure these 
results the following conditions must be met: 

|. More substantial buses. 

2. Higher qualifications for bus drivers. 

3. More efficient planning of bus routes. 

4. Improved highways for bus routes. 

5. Better accounting systems. 

School Buses.—Tennessee has made a very definite start 
toward solving its ‘more substantial bus'' problem. The 
1938 legislature passed a law to take effect July I, 1943, 
requiring all-steel buses for the transportation of school 
children. Prior to that point in the program many in- 
adequate and unsafe pieces of equipment will have been 
replaced. In fact over 400 all-steel bus bodies were pur- 
chased during the past year. 

Reeder’ lists five general standards which should meet 
and govern the more specific standards for school bus 
purchase as follows: 

|. Safety, especially for the pupils, is the first standard 

which should be kept in mind when purchasing a bus 
or approving a contract for a privately owned one. 
This one item has provided the stimulus for most of 
the legislation and official regulation which have 
been adopted by the various states. It has led to 
the adoption of steel construction, safety glass, 
emergency doors, standard colors, and innumerable 
other features. 

2. Comfort is second only to safety in its importance as 





'Ward G. Reeder. ‘The Administration of Pupil Transportation.” 
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Americas First Cheice Js 


WAYNE ALL-STEEL, SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES are the Nation’s First Choice — for safety, 
durability, comfort, economy and long life. They are 
built with the same structural superiority, of the same 
highest quality materials, and by the same highly 
skilled workmen as are the hundreds of bodies used by 
the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, other government 
departments, the Greyhound Lines and hundreds of 


other common carrier operators. 


More school children are transported in Waynes than 
in all other makes of school bus bodies. This tremen- 
dous volume of sales makes possible the mass-line-pro- 
duction that results in economies which parallel those 
of the larger automobile manufacturers . . . and per- 


mit Wayne to build far greater value in every body. 
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es Wasichased by Robertson County, Tennessee 


Only Waynes have the modern, airplane-type through- 
lock-bolted, sectional construction which permits the 
7 lowest cost repair and quick and easy lengthening or 
: shortening to meet changing route requirements. 
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2 See the NEW WAYNES before you buy any bus body. 


* * * 


Wayne Distributors for Tennessee 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 W. 13th St., Chattanooga 
J. K. King, P. O. Box 1067, Nashville 


AMERICAN BODY & TRAILER CO. 
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a standard for school buses; in fact, there is a close 
relationship between safety and comfort. The lack 
of comfort—caused, for example, by extreme tem- 
peratures, poor ventilation, and improper seating 
provision—can injure health and thereby affect the 
safety of the occupants of the bus as can an accident. 

3. Durability of a product means its ability to withstand 
wear and tear. Because of this factor the cheapest 
bus is not always the best purchase. From extra 
money expended to secure durability will come a 
longer life of the bus, fewer failures of service, 
smaller and less frequent bills for repairs and re- 
placements, and fewer annoyances in general for 
everyone connected with transportation. 

4. Economy is closely associated with durability and 
applies especially to the chassis. The type of motor, 
the weight of the bus per pupil, and many other 
features determine economy. Important though 
it is, economy is not the only consideration; smooth- 
ness of operation and reserve power to meet an 
emergency may be even more important. 

5. Availability of repairs should be taken into consider- 
ation in purchasing a bus, especially the chassis. 
Large inconvenience is apt to result if a bus is laid 
up for repairs more than a few hours and such 
delay is certain when replacement parts must be 
secured from the manufacturer. 

Tennessee is in the act of submitting a set of Tentative 
Standards for School Buses on which the all-steel law of 
1943 will hinge. Permanent standards cannot be drawn 
as account must be taken of new knowledge and new 
developments. However, in the light of experience within 
Tennessee, specific standards are being prepared in the 
interest of affording the best equipment possible in ac- 
cordance with the general standards advanced above. 

Higher Qualifications for Bus Drivers—The bus drivers 
can make or break an otherwise efficient transportation 
system. Their duties are varied and important, a few of 
which are as follows: 

|. To deliver pupils to school safely and on time. 

2. To maintain discipline on bus. 

3. To act as public-relations agents between schools and 
patrons. 

4. To maintain bus in a sanitary and good mechanical 
condition. 

Standards for bus drivers have developed slowly because 

they are relatively recent additions to the school personnel. 





Wrong way to leave bus 





Reeder? has this to say about the position of school bus 
drivers. 

Even in this enlightened age, the position is frequently given to 4 
derelict or a cripple, to a "politician" or a politician's friend, to 4 
ne'er-do-well or an unqualified pauper, or to some other type of 
incompetent person. Nepotism is more frequent in this position than 
in any other school position, and this practice also lowers standards, 

The bus driver is or should be, an important member of the school 
personnel and everywhere the position should be placed on a high 
plane. Although it is not necessary for him to be a genius or to 
have undergone a long regimen of training for his work, there js 
every reason for him to have some of the qualifications of other 
employees. The practice which some communities follow of giving 
the position to persons with "strong backs and weak minds" or what 
is worse, with "weak backs and weak minds''—cannot be justified, 


More Efficient Planning of Bus Routes.—Most of the 
criticisms leveled at transportation in Tennessee have been 
the result of poor routing. Noble? says, ‘Wherever un. 
scientific methods of routing occur, such routing is due 
to one or more of the following causes: (a) lack of super. 
vision by the State Department of Education in the plan- 
ning of routes; (b) the existence of undesirable statutory 
provisions; (c) politics; and (d) incorrect attitudes either 
on the part of school authorities, the locality as a whole, 
or those parents whose children attend the public schools." 

An effort is being made by the State Department of 
Education to ‘eliminate the first of these inadequacies, 
the second does not hinder in this state, but the third and 
fourth have given people interested in efficient transpor- 
tation considerable worry. 

During the past year the State Department of Education 
has made temporary surveys in seventy-two of the ninety- 
five counties of Tennessee. These surveys result in the first 
draft of proposed routes in the various counties. Final 
adaptation to eliminate waste, overlappings, etc. is accom- 
plished by county school authorities. School bus routes 
should be flexible, so that minor changes may be made 
as needed. 

Improved Highways for Bus Routes.—County and State 
highway authorities should cooperate with local school 
officials in maintaining school bus routes in good condition 
and as free of hazards as possible. It is interesting to 
note that highway departments in Tennessee realize that 
the people really live on roads used as bus routes and are 
assisting in the maintenance of these roads as an initial 
obligation. 

There are many other important factors concerning 


‘M. C. S. Noble, Jr. ‘Pupil Transportation in the United States.” 
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The New INTERNATIONAL 
School Buses Are Here! 


MEET THE kind of buses you’ve always wanted for safe school SAFE 
transportation . . . powerful, economical, and beautifully designed 


. the New K-Line International School Buses! TRANSPORTATION 
Economy is the outstanding feature ... supplied by the new AT LOW COST 


International-built Green Diamond Engine . . . exclusively In- 
ternational. The smooth performance of these new power-giants, 





plus their sensational low-cost operation, make these new school 
buses big money savers. 

Before you invest in school transportation or award hauling 
contracts, make a thorough investigation and you will see why so 
many school boards insist on International Buses. More than 
thirty years of experience in the manufacture of quality auto- 
motive units is back of Internationals. Service is provided by 
242 Company-owned branches and service stations and thousands 
of International dealers. 





Ask the International Dealer or Branch to demonstrate these 
The NEW 


buses to your full satisfaction. 
Green Diamond Engine 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY The Green Diamond Engine in the 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois new International Buses gives you 
greater power and performance, com- 


bined with greater fuel economy. It’s 
exclusively International ! 











Write for the International 
School Bus catalog and for the 
“School Bus Cost Record,” a 
simple method of keeping costs 
on school bus operation and 
maintenance. 





INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 
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efficient school bus routing besides the roadbed. Several 
of the more important of these are: 

|. Determining pupils eligible for transportation. 

2. Planning routes to reach as nearly as possible all 

remotely located pupils. 

3. Determining length of route with respect to time 

required to traverse it. 

4. Locating strategic bus stops and arranging for wait- 

ing stations. 

5. Coordinating time schedule with programs in schools 

to be served. 

Better Accounting Systems.—It is only through efficient 
administration on the basis of accurate information that a 
transportation system can succeed. The three basic 
functions which apply to school administration in general 
are involved in the administration of pupil transportation, 
namely: (1) formation of policies; (2) execution of these 
policies; (3) checkup to see how these policies are working. 

Briefly, every administrative unit which would administer 
successfully its transportation program must systematically 
collect, organize, file, and use data which will show the 
efficiency of each transportation employee, each bus, and 
each procedure. 


OUTLOOK FOR TRANSPORTATION IN TENNESSEE 

The outlook for efficient and economical transportation 
of school children in Tennessee is very bright. This con- 
clusion is optimistically drawn because of the fine co- 
operation which exists between all responsible agencies, 
the State Board of Education, the State Department of 
Education, the county educational authorities, patrons and 
pupils. However, there are certain corrections which 
should be made at once in the interest of safety, economy, 
and growth. 

All safety devices known to the transportation service 
should be employed. The vehicle problem is well on its 
way toward solution but very little has been done toward 
educating our bus drivers, children, and public in safety 
measures that should be employed. 

Bus drivers should make inspections of buses and see 
that they are mechanically safe before each trip, as well 
as that they are clean and properly ventilated at all times. 
Drivers should be schooled in the administration of "first 
aid’ and they should have a thorough knowledge of all 
laws governing safety on the highways. 

Teachers can do much toward promoting safety in 
transportation through giving instruction in the formation 
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of safety habits. Children should be taught how and 
when to get on and off the bus; how to cross highways; 
how to aid drivers; and how to assist smaller children jn 
observing rules of safety. 

Children should be made to feel that they have a very 
important part to play in the matter and should be en. 
couraged to cooperate in promoting their health and 
safety. 

The public as a whole must be made to feel that rules 
and regulations governing safety have been made and that 
they are to be observed. Lives of pupils are endangered 
every day on our highway by drivers of automobiles pass- 
ing school buses while children are getting on or off of 
buses. 

Economies can be effected through the application of 
information secured from other states in administering 
transportation service. It has been proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt that county ownership is to be desired, 
Lambert* cites the following arguments for county owner. 
ship: 

|. The school system has no object in making money 
for its transportation system, and for that reason 
school ownership generally means better and more 
comfortable buses. 

2. Ownership permits better supervision and control 
of the system. 

3. With reasonably equal competence in management, 
transportation is generally cheaper under the school 
control. 

4. School-owned buses are generally kept in better 
repair, since they can be regularly and uniformly 
inspected, and maintained, often in the auto shops 
owned by the district. 

5. Drivers can usually be secured at lower cost under 
district ownership. These drivers are commonly of 
high grade, including teachers in some cases. 

6. There is a tendency throughout the country to 
change from private to public ownership. 

7. The method of competitive bidding does not insure 
either the best drivers or the best equipment. 

8. Buses belonging to the school district can be used 
for all school purposes such as athletic trips, field 
trips, programs, excursions, etc. Schedules under 
such arrangements can be made to serve the pupils’ 
needs better. 


4A. C. Lambert. 
Vehicles in Utah Consolidated School Districts.” 


“The Costs of Transporting School Children by 
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9. Experience of school systems in contracting other 
auxiliary services, like janitorial services, has not 
always been satisfactory ‘or economical. 

10. Under the contract system, the district does not 
escape the capital outlay costs incident to purchase 
of buses and equipment; they are charged in by 
one method or another. The escape of the district 
from depreciation and overhead costs in the con- 
tract system is more apparent than real. 

1. The school district should not permit the superin- 
tendent to escape his legitimate opportunity to 
assume full responsibility for training himself and 
his staff to administer the transportation system 
with competence equal to that with which he now 
administers older and well established functions like 
janitorial and maintenance services, attendance, and 
supervision. 

12. School ownership retains the opportunity for close 
and adequate supervision of the transportation serv- 
ice at all times and thus insures adequate attention 
to the vital factors of adequacy, comfort, con- 
venience, flexibility, and safety in the transporta- 
tion system. 

Growth of school transportation in Tennessee, as shown 
in table below, is certain to continue. If this growth is to 
be successfully administered, certain handicaps must be 
eliminated. 


GROWTH OF TRANSPORTATION 


Pupils Transported Cost to Cost to 
Year Elem. High Counties State Total Cost 
1937-38 ..72,285 30,314 $ 957,893.01 $337,500.00 $1,295,393.0! 
1938-39 . 84,265 33,540 1,048,126.37  337,500,00 1,385,626.37 
1939-40 ..89,868 37,673 1,328,717.78 325,000.00  1,643,717.78 


Insufficient County Funds.—A major portion of the 
state is made up of rural counties and rural counties have 
a hard time collecting funds to transport a scattered 
population. In spite of the handicap the counties are 
bearing eighty per cent of the cost at the present time. 

Statutory Rules and Regulations. — Counties cannot 
legally. contract with bus drivers for more than one year 
and neither can they buy school buses and pay for them 
over a period of years. Because of the law preventing 
such, school bus operators cannot afford to buy modern 
equipment with a guarantee of one year's operation, and 
counties are not able to buy necessary equipment out of 
current budgets. 

Results of Handicaps.—Many counties have to charge 
student-fees in order to operate. This prevents them from 
getting state aid they would otherwise get. It also pre- 
vents many pupils from going to school—especially high 
school—who would otherwise go if free transportation 
were provided. In one county in Middle Tennessee the 
average daily attendance of high school pupils jumped 
from 161 to 254 the first year free transportation was 
provided. The second year, which is the current year, 
the enrollment has reached 401. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 2,010 buses operated 
during 1939-40 were overcrowded, ramshackle buses. 700 
of these were refused state aid because of their danger 
to the life and limb of pupils. 

It would be next to impossible to provide transportation 
facilities for all children of school age due to the irregular 
terrain of some counties; nevertheless, the state has a 

(Continued on page thirty) 
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Safety is an extra dividend of enduring, 
economical concrete pavement 


When you've got to stop—quick—you’re thankful for the way 
concrete grips tires. But concrete’s all-around safety for high- 
ways and streets is not limited to emergencies, nor does it depend 
on one factor alone. 


Concrete pavement, besides being uniformly skid resistant, is 
highly visible at night. Its even, flat-crowned surface carries you 
and your family with maximum safety and security night and day, 


year in, year out. 
x*** 


No community need forego the safety of concrete roads 
and streets. Moderate first cost, low maintenance and long 
life make concrete a true “low cost pavement.”’ 


Thousands of school children are transported 
daily over our highways in Tennessee. To insure 
their safety—build needed concrete roads and 
sidewalks. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q 1-30, 504 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Alabama 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific and engineering work 
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“HACKNEY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
PIONEERS... LEADERS 
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Hackney Brothers, who were PIONEERS, have now The HACKNEY SERIES “B” ALL-STEEL BODY is 
become LEADERS in the school bus field. Having made adequately strong to insure safety—moderately priced— 
a careful study of transportation problems in the SOUTH, economical to operate. Protected by the Hackney warranty. 
we have endeavored to perfect a body to meet the existing Let us serve you in completing your 1941 transportation 
needs. program. 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY COMPANY, Wilson, North Carolina 
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Above is shown ad- 


vantageous location 
of Evans fresh air 
heater in school bus. 
The high-velocity 
defroster may be 
easily attached to 
the heater. Complete 
control of operation 
of this unit is at 
finger tip of driver. 


FRESH, HEALTHFUL OUTSIDE AIR FOR SAFETY AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 


Heated in Winter— Cool in Summer 


Here is a fresh air heater designed ASK ANY OF THE DEALERS BELOW 
P , P . Bender Body Company Wayne Works Distributor: Union City Distributor: 
especially for easy installation in older _ Distributor: A. Fassnacht & Sons Haliburton and Lane 
: W. J. Jennings Chattanooga, Tenn. 121 South Fifth Avenue 
school buses. It also provides cool fresh 206 Shelby Avenue Chas. F. Williams Nashville, Tenn. 
air i s h ‘ k i Nashville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. Scnenn Meuteaneet Co 
mh summer when rain makes it ; ; "oach : J. K. King . 
, eet Sone pnepansioes Nashville and Chattanooga, 293 Jefferson Avenue 
necessary to close the windows. De- Coser Manutoctasing Co. Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 
f a a M , 1132 Kansas Street R. H. Carpenter Body Works Hicks Body Company 
rosts windshield for safety in winter. Memphis, Tenn. Mitchell, Indiana Lebanon, Indiana 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Transportation 


On September 5, 1940, Robertson County put into 
operation thirty-two new all-steel school buses, county- 
owned and county-operated. These buses supplanted 
thirty-five privately owned buses, which were operated 
under contract with the County Board of Education. It 
is hoped that this article describing the experiences of the 
Robertson County Board of Education in securing and 
putting into operation a modern system of school trans- 
portation will be of interest and value to other school 
officials who anticipate a similar project for their counties. 

On April 30, 1938, the superintendent first discussed 
with his board the possibility and desirability of modern- 
izing the Robertson County transportation system by pur- 
chasing new all-steel equipment, county-owned and county- 
operated, and asked that the group begin immediately to 
study the problem in general terms. At the next meeting 
of the board on June 1I5 the superintendent submitted 
details showing how he proposed to handle the project 
and estimated the cost of the program over a period of 
eight years. The board adopted the plan offered and 
passed a resolution asking the County Court to increase 
the tax levy six cents in order to provide funds for purchas- 
ing the buses and operating them on the county-owner- 
ship plan. A committee of the board was appointed to 
assist the superintendent in working out the details of the 
project, and the committee's plan was submitted to the 
County Court on July 5. Since the county-ownership plan 
was entirely new to the court, it appointed a committee to 
study the proposal of the board and report back at a 
special meeting of the court on July 15. After studying 
the board's plan carefully, this committee recommended 
its adoption at the special session of the court, but, after 
lengthy discussion, the project was defeated by a vote of 
eighteen to sixteen. 

Nothing more was done about the transportation project 
until May of 1940, when Mr. W. B. Shoulders of the State 
Department of Education inspected the buses of Robertson 
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Robertson County Modernizes 


C. F. FISHER 
Superintendent of Schools 


County and condemned the entire group, with the ex- 
planation that no state aid could be given the county on 
unapproved buses. In the face of this emergency, the 
board was called immediately into session, and was re- 
quested by the superintendent to recommend that a 
special session of the County Court be held to reconsider 
the county-ownership plan, which it had previously re- 
jected. The board complied with the superintendent's 
request and asked the court to hold a special session for 
the purpose indicated. 

Prior to the special session of the court, Mr. H. C. 
Headden, Director of the Division of School Transporta- 
tion in the State Department of Education, was requested 
to make a complete survey of the routing of school buses 
in Robertson County to determine whether the number of 
buses needed might be reduced below thirty-two, the 
number which Mr. Fisher had previously recommended 
that the court purchase. With the assistance of the county 
board, Mr. Headden made a complete map of every bus 
route in the county. His final recommendation concurred 
with that of the superintendent. 

Mr. Headden, Mr. Shoulders and Mr. Ike Wright, 
Supervisor of Transportation in Davidson County, were 
present when the court convened on June 17 to recon- 
sider the board's bus project. The plan finally submitted 
by the superintendent called for an original expenditure 
of $60,000 for thirty-two all-steel buses and a gasoline 
service truck. The superintendent pointed out that it 
would be necessary to operate on a lease pian until the 
legislature could authorize the floating of bonds to defray 
this original expense. After Messrs. Headden, Shoulders, 
Wright and the superintendent had answered various ques- 
tions propounded, the court, by a sizeable majority, voted 
to adopt the plan, and appointed a committee composed 
of Esquires J. C. Barber, Hugh Head, and A. E. Chambliss 
to assist the County Board of Education in purchasing the 
necessary equipment. 
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AN ANSWER TO YOUR 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 





Write for Literature and Demonstration 


UNION CITY BODY COMPANY, Ine. 


UNION CITY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 























After the joint committee of the board and court had 
studied buses and chassis for an entire day, the superin- 
tendent was asked to prepare specifications on which the 
bus purchases might be made. The specifications pre- 
pared by the superintendent were later adopted by the 
joint committee, and bids were advertised to be open on 
a certain date. According to the specifications the buses 
were to be equipped with booster brake, drive shaft guard, 
dual tone air horn, oil filters, 7.50—20 ten-ply tires mounted 
on seven-inch rims. The bodies were to be equipped 
with a regular bus heater, stainless steel stanchions and 
grab handle, chromium plated hardware, leather covered 
driver's seat, and beaded reflector semaphore signs. 

The county board's truck tank, made in three compart- 
ments of two hundred gallons capacity each, is used to 
deliver gasoline from the board's 1!2,000-gallon storage 
tank to the several buses while they are parked at their 
respective school buildings. The truck tank must drive 
ninety-one miles per day in order to serve every bus in 
the county. It is equipped with a pump and meter which 
measures every gallon of gasoline going into the buses, 
and a record is filed daily, indicating the exact amount 
of gasoline and cylinder oil delivered to each bus. 

The possession of the large storage tank enables the 
county board to purchase its gasoline in carload lots. The 
first car of gasoline was purchased for 7.23c per gallon, 
while the second car was obtained on competitive bid 
for 6.98c per gallon less one per cent discount for cash 
f.0.b. Springfield. 

As the storage tank is located on a sloping lot, the 
gasoline is unloaded from the car to the tank, and from 
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the tank into the truck tank by gravity. The Board of 
Education has built an office on the lot in which it has 
placed a telephone, an oil room, a garage for the truck 
tank, a washroom, and a grease room and shop combined. 
Every bus is washed once each month, greased every | ,000 
miles and the oil changed every !,200 miles. 

Up to the present time the buses have operated for 
three and one-half months, have transported an average 
of 2,200 pupils per day, and have used: 12,032 gallons of 
gasoline at a cost of $854.27; 103 gallons of cylinder oil 
at a cost of $72.10; and sixty-seven gallons of Prestone at 
a cost of $123.95. 

The lot on which the tank and transportation buildings 
are located cost the County Board of Education $600.00, 
the storage tank itself cost $450.00, and the construction 
of the buildings cost $150.00. An oil room, washroom 
and shop now under construction will cost approximately 
$650.00. 

The total cost of thirty-two buses, oil truck, storage tank, 
office, oil room, truck garage, washroom, and repair shop 
(together with needed equipment for washing and greas- 
ing), will approximate $61,000. 

During the first three and one-half months of the present 
year the total cost to the county of operating its buses 
has been $4,160.32 as compared to $9,625.80 for a similar 
period last year. Thus, it appears that a savings of ap- 
proximately $15,000.00 will be made in the cost of operat- 
ing school buses in Robertson County during the current 
year. This savings will more than meet the payments on 
the new equipment, and Robertson County is now pro- 
viding adequate and safe transportation for its children. 
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Growth and Development of Pupil Transportation in 
Tennessee 
(Continued from page twenty-five) 
distinct obligation to provide transportation facilities for 
as many children as may be reached conveniently. This 
is not being done at the present time. 

State Aid Needed for Coming Biennium.—At the pres- 
ent time the state of Tennessee is providing $325,000.00 
to aid in the transportation of elementary school pupils. 
During the current year this will amount to approximately 
$4.10 per elementary pupil transported who lives more 
than two miles from the nearest school which he could 
attend. It is estimated that the average tota! cost per 
student of transportation this year will be approximately 
$12.00. Hence, the state is at present defraying only 
thirty-four per cent of the cost of elementary school 
transportation, and none of the cost of high school trans- 
portation. 

It seems necessary that the state increase its appropria- 
tions for transportation during the coming biennium for 
the following reasons: 

|. Present trends indicate that the number of children 
transported to our elementary schools will continue 
to increase annually for several years. 

2. The state has an obligation to provide aid for trans- 
portation of high school students as well as ele- 
mentary school students. 

3. Statutory provisions and State Board regulations 
now operating will make it necessary for most coun- 
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ties of the state to make material improvements in 
their school bus equipment during the next few years. 
A committee of the Tennessee Education Association, 
which recently made an exhaustive study of transportation 
needs in Tennessee, has recommended that the state dur- 
ing the next biennium provide for school transportation 
at least $5.00 per year for every elementary and high 
school student transported who lives more than two miles 
from the nearest school. It is estimated that an appro- 
priation of at least $425,000.00 for elementary school 
transportation and $225,000.00 for high school transpor- 
tation will be necessary to finance this program during 
each year of the coming biennium. 
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From the OLD to the NEW 


SARA BARNES and MARGARET 
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The aim of Petersburg Elementary 
School, like that of the majority of 
other schools in this county and state 
and nation, is not new, but as old as 
education itself. It has been voiced 
many times, but perhaps as effectively 
by Becky Tratwood in David Copper- 
field as by any other person. She 
tartly replied to the question concern- 
ing her motive in sending David to 
school by saying: ‘Motive, motive! 
Listen to the dunce talk! What motive 
would | have in sending him to school 
except that he learn to be happy and 
useful?"' In brief, that is what we, the 
teachers of Petersburg Elementary 
School, want our pupils to be—happy 
and useful. 

Within the last six years our school 
has changed from five teachers to ten, 
not including our music and expression 
teachers, from 152 pupils to 350, from 
an old-fashioned, rambling, fire-en- 
dangered building to a beautiful and 
modern brick structure. But it is not 
of these six years or prior ones that 
we wish to tell, but of the present one 
—1940. 

Certainly we would not draw the ire 
of those who are steeped in traditional 
schooling upon our heads by saying 
that teaching could not be done upon 
the proverbial log, provided the 
teacher and pupil were there. Never- 
theless, we are justly proud and enter 
more enthusiastically into our daily 
school program because of our school- 
house itself. It was completed in July, 
1939, and was first used in September 
of that year. The building, standing 
as it does practically on the border 
line of Marshall and Lincoln Counties, 
was financed by these two counties 
together with state and federal aid. 
As to looks, only the color of the 
bricks is in keeping with the "little red 
schoolhouse" of earlier days. Before 
many seasons the juniper trees, red 
barberry, spirea, and Lombardy pop- 
lars planted last spring will give it a 
more beautiful setting than could be 
expected now, so soon after its erec- 
tion. The interior of the building was 
designed for simplicity and efficiency. 
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Petersburg Elementary School 


Six of the ten classrooms face the 
front, with a long hall running the 
length of the building—from the prin- 
cipal's office to the library. On the 
west side of the hall are four other 
classrooms, the girls' and boys’ toilets, 
stairs leading to the basement cafe- 
teria and bookstore, and extending 
back seventy-five feet, the combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium. 

Following the example of notorious 
characters of our times, we shall begin 
with the basement and come up. The 
cafeteria is sponsored by our local 
P.-T. A. and during the past year has 
proved its worth. Sixty children, ei- 
ther undernourished or from needy 
families, receive free lunches each day. 
Of this number there are very few in 
grades beyond the fourth who have 
not proved their desire and eagerness 
to pay for this by giving some service 
in preparing, serving, or cleaning up 
after meals. An additional sixty pupils 
—a great many more during winter 
months—eat hot lunches every day at 
five cents a plate. A typical five-cent 
plate consists of peas, creamed pota- 
toes, baked apples, and corn bread. 
During the cold winter days, hot choc- 
olate or some similar nourishing drink 
is sold at recess for two or three cents. 
More and more mothers are realizing 
that the hot food in the middle of the 
day is both nourishing and appetizing 
to the child, while the cost remains 
practically the same or less than a 
home-prepared lunch. 

The parents have caught the vision 
of a new school era and have entered 
with a cooperative spirit into activities 
which are vital to the school. Spon- 
soring the cafeteria, as mentioned, 
serving dinners to the town's Commer- 


‘cial Club, entering magazine contests 


—these and more constitute some of 
their efforts to raise money which in 
turn is spent buying needed equipment 
and aid for the school. During 1939- 
1940, they added a one hundred 
twenty-five-dollar living room suite for 
the lobby, part of the shrubbery for 
the campus, playground equipment, 
and cafeteria furnishings. They have 











responded to every call ‘made by the 
teachers and this, in turn, inspires us 
to work more earnestly with their dear- 
est possession—their children. 

And now, preliminaries over, what is 
the essence of our day? There must 
be routine and order concerning those 
things which concern the school as a 
whole. For everyone the first fifteen 
minutes of the morning is a quiet study 
period. Pupils continue to arrive dur- 
ing this period, but as a usual thing 
the seven school buses have arrived a 
few minutes before 8:00. From 8:15 
to 8:20 there is roll call and inspection 
of hands and personal toilet. Then, 
when everyone's mind is fresh and 
eager, comes one of the most enjoyed 
periods of the whole day—chapel time. 
Here the program is varied. At least 
twice a week most of the time is spent 
in singing anything from pep songs 
(and yells) before our school games; 
patriotic songs which show by the 
lustiness of voice if not the timbre and 
time that we are proud of America 
the Beautiful and The Star-Spangled 
Banner; gay, laugh-provoking ditties 
like Little Tom Tinker and | Went to 
the Animal Fair; songs of a romantic 
forgotten era, The Spanish Cavalier, 
Juanita, and My Old Kentucky Home; 
and lastly those grand old hymns of 
praise. Singing seems to mean a great 
deal more to each child now that we 
also take part in the State Music Hour, 
broadcast on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
over WSM, and once or twice each 
week enjoy class periods concerning 
the lives and interests of our famous 
musicians. We are enjoying also the 
electric victrola, for which we hope to 
add a choice selection of records which 
will help give our pupils a fuller ap- 
preciation of the best in music. Other 
chapel programs give different grades 
a chance to show their talents in 
speaking, singing, and acting by means 
of special programs. Especially en- 
joyable this year have been the pro- 
grams celebrating Halloween by the 
third grade. The little ones and big 
were delighted by the gay reversing 
of the usually serious master of cere- 
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The Primary Social Studies Series. It 
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is the story of man’s shelter and 
ENGLISH IN ACTION Series 


clothing from earliest times to the 
pen The story of tools and man’s 
by Tressler and Others 


rst attempts to secure food and fire 

is told, followed by the stories of 
modern workers and_ materials. 
Grades 3-4. Price, 92c. 


A BASIC INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

The Primary Social Studies Series provides a basic program in 
this subject area for grades 1-4. The content is carefully nm 
in regard to vocabulary and difficulty of oy we The en- 
vironment, experiences, and needs of the child in both city and 
rural areas were considered. The regional factor is recognized 
in the Teaching Guides which provide for intensive study of 
local situations. 

Most of the illustrations in this Series are from photographs» 
and all are reproduced in colors. 


A Teaching Guide is available for each book 
THE PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
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provides you with an integrated, cumulative pro- 
gram in the language arts from the third grade 
through the twelfth. The wide use of the 
ENGLISH IN ACTION PROGRAM is due to 
the successful attainment of its objectives, to a 
flexible organization, to its thorough under- 
standing of pupil problems at each grade level, 
and to its ability to promote pupil growth. 


English in Action 


For Grades III-VIII 
Six-book or Three-book Edition 
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English in Action 
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Four Books, Courses One to Four 























monies into a sheet-shrouded ghost. 
Other programs have celebrated by 
short plays, poems, patriotic songs, 
and stories, Columbus Day, Frances 
E. Willard Day, the signing of the 
armistice, and Constitutional and Edu- 
cation Week. It is the desire of the 
teachers for every pupil in school from 
the smallest first grader to the most 
unprivileged eighth grader to appear 
on the stage at some time during the 
year. Every class will, during the year, 
have one night to present an operetta, 
play, recital, or whatever is to their 
liking. The children show unmistaka- 
ble zeal and liking for this type of 
entertaining. 

When the classes return to their own 
room, the formality of the atmosphere 
is lessened and the daily program is 
flexible and subject to change. Here 
our efforts are to retain the best of 
the old and adopt the finest of the 
new. Learning the skills of some sub- 
jects requires practices and drills, it 
is true; but what a challenge our pres- 
ent life unfolds to us in the majority of 
subjects. Different units which have 
been successfully entered into, when 
the desire was shown for such by the 
majority, have been: The Indians of 
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North America, Circus, Home Life, 
Our Natural Resources, Farm Life, 
Transportation, Colonial Life, National 
Defense, and Electing a President. 
Often musty histories and geographies 
are discarded except as reference 
books, and the newspaper, current 
events, the radio, weekly readers, and 
weekly magazines become the text- 
book, and the pupils find that we live 
in the midst of stirring events and 
exciting happenings that will become 
tomorrow's history. No, the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades cannot tell the 
three provisions of the Townsend Act 
and the dates of the inaugurations of 
the presidents of the United States, 
but they can tell you the number of 
electoral votes in Tennessee and how 
these are distributed in all states; they 
can name the present cabinet mem- 
bers and discuss their duties; they can 
tell you the chief justice of the United 
States and Supreme Court members; 
they can explain what a "straw vote" 
is; where the money to run our schools 
and counties comes from; they can tell 
you the probable motive back of the 
Italian invasion of Greece and the 
message in last night's radio address 
by a leading citizen. The vital issues 


of the day become a part of their 
lives. 

Two years ago the activity period 
was unknown in our school. Today it 
is for many the most fascinating hap- 
pening in their life and a source of 
interest which carries over into all the 
other school programs or endeavors. 
At present a group of fourteen- fif- 
teen- and sixteen-year-olds are finding 
themselves in discovering happiness in 
their classroom—an improvised work- 
shop. They finger lovingly the beau- 
tiful walnut, cherry, and pine which 
have been thrown away as useless at 
home. And the bookcases, whatnots, 
science tables, window boxes, tool 
chests, bric-a-brac which they have 
made could be favorably compared 
with the works of older and more 
trained persons. Noise? Certainly! 
But it is the humming of intelligent 
conversation, a merry whistle as the 
saws grind, figuring with squares and 
rulers and compasses; for arithmetic 
has its place in this enchanting work. 
But it is arithmetic with meaning and 
use. While this goes on, others, tal- 
ented and interested along other lines, 
draw on the easels, paint a frieze, 

(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Occupational Orientation in an 


Urban University 


A major responsibility of a higher 
educational institution is to provide its 
students with opportunity for mental 
and spiritual growth and, in so doing, 
to guide them in their preparation for 
a fuller and richer life. That responsi- 
bility is not discharged if graduates, 
when they leave the academic halls, are 
confronted with economic uncertainty 
and find themselves unprepared to 
meet the challenge of making a living 
as well as living a life. 

No college or university can guar- 
antee its former students economic 
security, either immediate or ultimate; 
but, as part of the educational process, 
it can make them aware of the social 
and economic vagaries of life and 
send them forth better equipped to 
adjust themselves to changing condi- 
tions. Through an introduction to the 
employment opportunities in the vari- 
ous fields of lifework and through 
guidance in the selection of a career, 
the college or university can materially 
assist its students in making this adjust- 
ment and in reducing what might 
otherwise result in unavoidable eco- 
nomic uncertainty. This is particularly 
true in the case of the urban university 
because of the composition of its 
student body and its location in the 
midst of a varied business and indus- 
trial area. 

In an effort to assist its students in 
selecting their lifework and thereby 
preparing themselves for the fullest 
enjoyment of life, the University of 
Chattanooga two years ago introduced 
a program of occupational orientation 
designed to acquaint them with the 
employment opportunities in various 
fields of lifework, with particular 
reference to those available in the 
Chattanooga area. 

An urban university located in the 
heart of a rapidly growing section of 
the Tennessee Valley, the University of 
Chattanooga draws its students from 
all sections of Tennessee and from 
many other states. The greater ma- 
jority, however, come from the im- 
mediately surrounding area. Examina- 
tion of the alumni records reveals that 
fully ninety per cent of the graduates 
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and former students make their homes 
in or near Chattanooga, and take an 
active part in its business and pro- 
fessional life. Therefore, if they are to 
utilize their individual abilities and 
their educational preparation to the 
greatest possible extent, they need 
information about the present and 
future occupational possibilities of the 
area. 

In order to provide this information 
in as authoritative form as possible, a 
one-semester elective course in occu- 
pational orientation was developed as 
the basic unit in the program. This 
course, open to all students in the 
university and given in the spring 
semester, is organized on a four-year 
plan, with the work so arranged that it 
will cover the entire field of study dur- 
ing a college generation. Any student 
may, by participating in the work 
throughout his four years in college, 
gain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the employment opportunities in the 
Chattanooga area. 

The interest of local business and 
professional leaders has been enlisted 
in the project, and many graduates of 
the university who occupy positions of 
prominence in the community welcome 
this opportunity to serve the young 
people now in college. Through the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce 
and the presidents of its affiliated 
business and professional organizations 
speakers and consultants qualified to 
participate in the program have been 
designated to assist in the course. A 
carefully selected library of books, 
magazines and other publications on 
vocations and vocational guidance has 
been established and is constantly 
being added to, and test material is 
provided to assist the students in their 
choice of a lifework. 

At each meeting of the group an 
outstanding business or professional 
leader in his field presents, in a twenty 
to thirty minute talk, a general picture 
of the occupational opportunities in 
his own field, with particular reference 
to those available in the Chattanooga 
area. Discussion and specific questions 
from the floor follow. Each speaker 





includes in his talk a definition of the 
field of work under consideration that 
day, its extent and divisions, its social 
implications, its future, both general 
and in Chattanooga, its attractive and 
also its unattractive features, employ- 
ment and advancement possibilities, 
especially for college graduates, gen- 
eral qualifications for success, and the 
professional training required or de- 
sired. 

Written reports are made by the 
students on those fields in which they 
are particularly interested. In prepar- 
ing such reports the students are urged 
to visit business houses and industrial 
plants, to consult with executives in 
those organizations, and to assemble 
data on specific job opportunities and 
occupational trends. Individual apti- 
tudes, qualifications and vocational in- 
terests are studied through the use of 
self-analyses, standard vocational  in- 
terest tests and other material specially 
designed for the course, and each stu- 
dent has at least one personal confer- 
ence with the coordinator of the course 
during the year. 

The program for the first year pro- 
vided a general background of the 
various fields of work. The following 
broad fields were presented and the 
occupational opportunities in those 
fields studied: natural resources, manu- 
facturing and processing, distribution 
and sales, retail merchandising, trans- 
portation, finance, public and private 
medicine, public utilities, government, 
public relations, social service, and edu- 
cation. 

These particular fields were pre- 
sented the first year because of their 
bearing upon the fundamental aspects 
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of local business and professional life. 
They were selected after a study of 
the occupational distribution of the 
alumni of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and a survey of the present 
employment opportunities and antici- 
pated trends in the Chattanooga area. 
The local office of the Tennessee State 
Employment Service, the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce and various 
business executives assisted in that 
survey, and the findings were made 
available to all. 

As an introduction to the program 
the students were given at the first 
meeting a purview of social, cultural 
and economic life in Chattanooga and 
the immediate environs. Strategically 
situated on the Tennessee River in the 
heart of an agricultural and mining 
section, with more than four hundred 
factories turning out upwards of fifteen 
hundred different products, Chatta- 
nooga possesses a great diversity of 
occupational opportunity. The fur- 
ther development of public power, in- 
dustry, all forms of transportation, the 
tourist trade and the recreational facili- 
ties of the newly created lakes in the 
Tennessee Valley greatly enhance the 
employment possibilities and increase 
the need for qualified workers in many 
fields. 

During the second year of the pro- 
gram the occupational opportunities in 
more specific fields were studied. After 
a further analysis of the local situation 
instruction was given in how to choose 
one's lifework and how to apply for 
a job. Then, following the same gen- 
eral method of presentation as during 
the first year, speakers and consultants 
appeared before the group and con- 
sideration was given to such fields as 
accountancy, insurance, scientific work, 
salesmanship, teaching and school ad- 
ministration, engineering, and law. 
Special consideration was given to 
fields open to women. 

It is planned to continue the study 
of these more specific fields of work 
during the next two years, possibly with 
some consideration of the more com- 
mon jobs within the major fields repre- 
sented in this area. In addition, de- 
tailed analyses will be made this year 
of local employment needs and of 
training requirements, both educational 
and technical, as well as_ historical 
studies of business and industrial de- 
velopment, with emphasis on the ap- 
parent trends. It is anticipated that 
such analyses and studies will be in- 
valuable not only to the students mak- 
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ing them but also to the agencies 
within the community which are con- 
cerned with the direction of its growth. 

The cooperation and interest of local 
and state officials, business and pro- 
fessional leaders, and others invited to 
participate in the project have been 
most heartening. The president of the 
University of Chattanooga serves as 
coordinator of the program and con- 
ducts certain units in the course. 
Among those who have also partici- 
pated are the state commissioner of 
conservation, state employment serv- 
ice managers, educational and indus- 
trial leaders, chamber of commerce 
and social agency executives, promi- 
nent lawyers, doctors, scientists, engi- 
neers, insurance men, salesmen, ac- 
countants, bankers and businessmen. 

Student response has also been most 
gratifying. More than one hundred 
enrolled the first year, eighty the 
second and the prospects for the com- 
ing year are even more encouraging, 
with an increasing interest in the pro- 
gram and appreciation of its value. 
Although a student may receive credit 
toward graduation for but one semes- 
ter of the course, he may continue to 
attend in subsequent years as an audi- 
tor, and many do so. 

From the educational angle the 
course is helpful in determining curric- 
ulum needs and in providing adequate 
student guidance and academic ad- 
visory service. The more successful 
placement of graduates is another by- 
product of the program. The steadily 
growing vocational library is available 
to all students attending the university 
and, through interlibrary loan, to local 
residents, for both personal use and 
professional study. Then, too, those 
participating in the program as speak- 
ers and consultants have an excellent 
opportunity to discover suitable em- 
ployee material among the students at 
the university, thereby fitting into their 
own recruitment activities. 

Our experience with this program of 
occupational orientation at the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga has revealed many 
further possibilities and has clearly in- 
dicated the need for such a program, 
especially in an urban university. And 


‘in the present national emergency the 


adequate guidance of American youth, 
and particularly those in colleges and 
universities, is of vital importance. 


The height of illegibility—a doctor's pre- 
scription written with a post-office pen in 
the rumble seat of a secondhand car. 





From the Old to the New 
(Continued from page thirty-two) 
construct a wastepaper basket, erect 
a cardboard castle, make belts, burn 
designs, make posters, build a table 
exhibit illustrating their unit, embroider, 
cut Christmas cards, and carry out 

their own hobby. 

Twice a week each grade has the 
gymnasium—or campus while the warm, 
blue days of autumn remain—for a 
supervised play period. Its popularity 
could be proved by asking any teacher 
how her pupils react when the period 
is necessarily omitted. Fair play, 
sportsmanship, leadership, citizenship 
—it is all learned on the playground 
as well as the classroom. 

"Oh, give me a nook with a story- 
book and tales both new and old..." 
Our library is growing; six years ago 
we had no books. Today we have 
1,200 copies, including storybooks, 
fairy tales, poetry, geography, biog- 
raphy, autobiography, Bible stories, 
reference books—among these the 
World Book and Doubleday Encyclo- 
pedia—and dictionaries. The library 
becomes daily a more popular place. 
The pupils are principally the ones who 
do the work, check books in and out, 
and dust the shelves. 

How is it possible to set down on 
paper what goes on in a school? It is 
life—and life is ever changing, ever 
new. But it is universally true that 
where progress is being made there 
is a man with vision back of it. If our 
school has forged ahead and grown in 
size and spirit and character, it is be- 
cause our principal, Mr. R. W. Askins, 
has proved a living inspiration to each 
pupil and each teacher in the school. 
His dynamic personality, his fairness to 
all, his cheerfulness, his humanity, salted 
with a dash of temper, and, greatest 
of all, his understanding of all prob- 
lems great and small fit him as a 
great teacher and principal and leader. 
Working with him, our county super- 
visor, Mr. Tom Muse, has helped us 
immensely in these years of changing 
from old ways of teaching to new. Too, 
our county superintendents, Towry and 
Turner, have at all times shown a will- 
ingness to help us. 

Today amid the troubles of the 
world, we remain a happy and as yet 
united nation. Our pupils hold the 
fate of our democracy in their hands. 
God grant that we, the teachers of 
America, be ever mindful of our op- 
portunities and worthy of our trusts. 
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THE HOT 


As bushels of vegetables and fruits 
and uncounted tons of other surplus 
commodities pour into our schools this 
year, questions are arising which have 
not been asked before. Especially in 
the smaller schools, where instruction 
hours and unoccupied space are at a 
remium, teachers are wondering: "'Is 
all of this worth the time that it costs? 
Shall | sacrifice part of the scheduled 
class periods for the handling, plan- 
ning, and preparation of these hot 
lunches?” 

Here in the rural schools of Mont- 
gomery County we have answered in 
the affirmative. Even where we have 
enlisted W. P. A. or N. Y. A. workers 
for actual cooking of the food, we are 
endeavoring to make the use of the 
surplus commodities a functional part 
of our program. Whether one ap- 
proaches the matter from the point of 
the child welfare, national defense, or 
health conditions of the South, there is 
a great need for intelligence in the 
use of this available food in our Ten- 
nessee schools. 

The serving of one complete hot 
meal a day, splendid as that is, cannot 
solve the problem that is presented by 
malnourished children. We know that 
the very children who most need this 
single meal are those whose homes 
cannot supply them with two others 
equaly as well prepared. Until we 
can carry into these homes the idea 
of balanced and nourishing meals, we 
cannot consider our work complete. 

In many instances there are families 
who cannot, because of low wages, 
provide adequate food. We must 
show these how to spend food dollars 
wisely. 

In far too many other cases, igno- 
rance and lack of interest are the 
causes of malnutrition in the home. 
These families have been so well con- 
vinced of the value of a battery radio 
and an antequated automobile that the 
precious cream, butter, and eggs must 
go off to market to be exchanged for 
gasoline and battery charges. Pale, 
thin, anemic children trudge from these 
homes and sit in apathy at school, 
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simply because their parents are mis- | Our classroom approach to _ this 
directing the family supplies. problem must be more than a perfunc- 

It is to this group of homes that we tory use of dry statistics. We must 
must "'sell'’ the value of well-planned make our food study a vital thing, 
meals just as thoroughly as others have pertaining to foods at hand, and not 
sold them the need of radios and auto- to unfamiliar ones known only through 
mobiles. the textbooks. The pupils must have 
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opportunity to help plan the school 
lunch, not just occasionally, but over 
and over again until it is no longer an 
intricate puzzle. It is an easy step 
from this to a discussion of balanced 
breakfasts and suppers with food ob- 
tainable in the community. 

Posters, graphs, and single diagrams 
made in the classroom can teach more 
clearly than a dietitian’s report such 
food facts as the following: Which 
foods give us energy? What are the 
protective foods and how do they help 
us? Which foods are most important 
for us to have regularly and why? 
What foods, necessary for health, can 
we produce on our farms? 

Many of the tables of vitamin and 
calorie content that we attempt to 
use are much too complicated to be 
satisfactory. One effective chart for 
children's use lists the foods in such 
simple groups as (a) tomatoes, oranges, 
and grapefruits; (b) leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables; (c) dried beans and 
peas; (d) dried fruits. The necessary 
qualities of food are shown in servings 
per week, rather than the more diffi- 
cult grams, ounces, and pounds. Older 
pupils may elaborate their chart by 
studying the varying dietary needs for 
the different ages and activities of 
their households. 

The problems of individual food 
needs can well be based on the physi- 
cal examination given at the beginning 
of the school term. Too often the only 
aftermath of this examination is a 
record of defects noted which is sent 
to the parents. The school, having thus 
performed its duty, washes its hands of 
the matter. Where there are wise and 
able parents, the need can be attend- 
ed to by the home, of course, but 
what of the numerous cases where the 
home is unable, or too ignorant, to 
improve little Alice's underweight con- 
dition? 

Through the health work in the 
school, listless little Alice can learn 
what foods she must eat in order to 
gain weight. She can look at the 
school lunch menu and select the foods 
that she especially needs. She can 
watch as her weight, checked monthly, 
follows an upward curve. Delicate 
Mary, who is absent so much because 
of colds, and well-cared for Sue, who 
is weakened from a siege of whooping 
cough, can learn together how to build 
resistance by proper diet. Mary may 
depend largely on the school for help, 
while Sue can expect her home to pro- 
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vide a generous supply of oranges and 
milk, but together they will gleefully 
count the number of days they can 
keep Old Man Common Cold on the 
run. 

Naturally, approaches will vary. 
Here is Timmie, slow of mind, and 
weak of body, showing the effect of 
years of an inadequate diet. Near 
him sits bright-eyed, lithe young Ted, 
who bubbles with life and energy. 
Timmie's greatest ambition is to be 
accepted as a "regular fellow'' on the 
boys’ baseball team. Ted, captain of 
the team, aspires to play on the older 
boys’ neighborhood team. Timmie and 
Ted may not understand the tech- 
nicality of carbohydrates and protein, 
but together they can learn which 
foods build strong, healthy bodies. 
And when Timmie can realize that while 
his actual gain in weight during six 
months is less than Ted's, his propor- 
tional increase is really greater than 
the captain's his eyes will sparkle, too. 

While food values must be of the 
utmost importance in planning the 
school lunch, tastiness, variety, and 
appetizing service must not be subju- 
gated. Single as these seem, they 
catch the eye and palate of many stu- 
dents, especially girls, who come from 
homes where half-cold, poorly-sea- 
soned, and carelessly served fare is 
common. In more than one instance 
a mother, outside the reach of a 
Home Demonstration Club, has sent to 
the school for a recipe because 'John- 
nie says it doesn't taste right the way 
| make it." The pupil's statement of 
evaluation is a step of progress, but 
we have not truly realized our ideal 
until the homes actually put into prac- 
tice what we are teaching at school. 

The painfully obvious lack of ordi- 
nary table manners which makes its 
appearance where a full meal is served 
is a burden that the school would pre- 
fer to shift to the home. But what can 
be expected of a home where coarse- 
ness prevails at the supper table, where 
the scoop-and-shovel method of eating 
is customary, and where either ugly 
bickering or a gloomy silence reigns? 
Often tableware is so insufficient that 








WANT A 
GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Defense preparation may mean 
many appointments. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. N211, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions > & teachers and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 





children in the household have only a 
bowl and spoon for their ordinary use. 
Some children from such an environ- 
ment will be entirely oblivious of the 
better manners of their fellows. Oth- 
ers will be miserably aware that their 
own habits are targets for whispered 
criticism from their classmates, but wil 
be unable to improve them. Of 
course, the school cannot expect to 
perform overnight miracles in such 
cases, but a child is socially handi- 
capped if he leaves the grammar 
school wel! exposed to the textbook 
subjects, but totally unequipped as to 
rudimentary good manners. 

Table etiquette can best be taught 
not by rigid commandments of thou 
shalt and shalt not, but by reasons why 
certain habits are accepted and others 
are not. Posters, books, and magazine 
clippings will add to the value of fre- 
quent drills. 

The simple custom of waiting until 
all are ready to begin can easily be 
practiced by the saying of grace be- 
fore the meal. This is of importance 
aside from its spiritual value, for the 
blessing is so unfamiliar to many so- 
cially unexperienced adults that they 
meet it with actual embarrassment. 

The possibility of correlating food 
study with other subjects, such as geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, is easily seen. In 
the science of agriculture class a most 
valuable outgrowth might be a study 
of the home production of essential 
food elements that will insure a bal- 
anced diet the year around. This 
might well incorporate the principles 
of the live-at-home program and the 
subsistence farming plan of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Agriculture, 
from which helpful guidance can be 
obtained. School gardens and can- 
ning projects have already proven their 
influence in many localities. 

Too long the South has borne the 
stigma of being a stronghold of tuber- 
culosis and pellagra. A complete 
change in the situation cannot be per- 
fected in a year, but the accomplish- 
ments in each small community are 
not to be underrated. Efforts must 
not diminish until our entire Southland 
stands as a thinking, working people, 
capable and strong—the backbone of 
a nation in war or peace. 


* 
A LAZY POET TO HIS LOVE 


You are a wonderful, marvelous gal, 
Ditto, et cetera and so forth, et al. 
—The Texas Outlock. 
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{ PROGRAM FOR TEACHING 


LOUISE OAKLEY 


Elementary Supervisor, Henderson County 


HISTORY UN THE ELEMEVEARY SCHOOLS 


We have tried for the past four 
years to formulate a program for 
teaching history effectively in the ele- 
mentary schools of Henderson County, 
but we have not been at all pleased 
with the results achieved. Most of our 
schools are either one- or two-teacher 
schools; therefore, the number of pupils 
in each grade is small. In these small 
schools it has been almost impossible 
for one teacher to look after four or 
eight grades, and to teach full units 
of work based on one history textbook 
or on all three textbooks. The cycle 
plan of teaching history was advanced, 
and a suggested cycle for us was to 
teach local and state history one year, 
United States history the next year, 
and the history of early civilization the 
third year. As many teachers wanted 
to try the plan, we began work along 
this line. 

At the beginning, much time was 
spent by many teachers in trying to 
find what they could undertake first. 
The supervisor called a committee of 
teachers together to work out a rather 
detailed preplan of work that could 
be used as a guide by the teachers. 
The suggested plan to be used in writ- 
ing all units was: (1) thought questions, 
(2) textbook assignments, and (3) sug- 
gested activities. Because of the ur- 
gent need at the present time for chil- 
dren to be informed, the first suggested 
unit emphasizing good citizens was: 
"What Can We Find in Our Homes, 
Our Local Community, Our County, 
Our State, and Our Nation That Will 
Make Us Better Citizens?" 

We were well aware of the fact that 
many authorities of history teaching 
advocate teaching early history, the 
beginnings of civilizations, etc., as a 
foundation for all history work, but 
since it has been so difficult for us to 
secure the desired interest in history, 
we wanted to try another plan, begin- 
ning at home, to build up a foundation 
for history work. 

We were very interested in getting 
children to use many instead of one 
textbook, to use reference works, and 
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in getting the teachers to plan their 
work more carefully, so that it would 
include all kinds of physical as well 
as mental activities. We also felt the 
need for more time to work at school. 
Planning the work this way gave us a 
long period for discussion, a period for 
supervised study, and a time to work 
out interesting and worth-while activi- 
ties related to the topic being studied. 

We have noted the following helpful 
results in our first ten weeks’ work. 
Many books instead of one textbook 
have been used. Children have learned 
to express themselves orally and in 
written form, because they have found 
something about which they are inter- 
ested in talking and writing. They 
have learned to appreciate their own 
homes, communities, county, state, and 
nation. They have learned to respect 
the opinions of their parents and older 
people in the communities, because 
they have had to go to them for much 
information. 

At the end of the ninth week of 
school, we had an exhibit at the county 
fair of the work which had grown out 
of our history study. The exhibit was 
eighty-six feet long and twelve feet 
wide. Each school contributed the his- 


tory of the school and the history of 


the community. These histories were 
written on oak tag chart paper with 
drawlet pens. The charts were put to- 
gether in a book form, so that the 
pages could be turned and read by 
people who looked at the exhibit. 
Children became very interested in 
securing the needed information. They 
found much more information than 
could be written on the charts. We 
hope to take this material written on 
the charts and the additional infor- 
mation and write a history of the 
county some time this year. 

Other things which we displayed in 
the exhibit were: the county court- 
house and charts on the history of the 
courthouse, the first county officials, 
and the present county officials; a 
reproduction of Natchez Trace State 
Park, with charts giving information 
about the park; a reproduction of 
Hinson Springs, a once famous health 
and summer resort in the county, and 
all the interesting history that clusters 
around such a place; a typical church 
was built, and the names and number 
of members in each church were given 
on a chart; typical one-teacher, two- 
teacher, and larger school buildings 
were constructed; the oldest home in 
the county was reproduced—the pres- 
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ent occupant still holds the original 
land grant which was signed by Wil- 
liam Carroll; the depot and history 
of railroads in the county; the garment 
factory; and the different types of 
stores were reproduced. 

Many charts and friezes were drawn. 
The students of a one-teacher school 
drew one frieze which formed the 
lower background for the length of 
the exhibit. This frieze depicted peo- 
ple at work in the different occupa- 
tions, outstanding buildings, and places 
of interest in the county. The actual 
buildings were measured and the min- 
iature buildings’ were made to a scale. 
The yards were landscaped and roads 
built to make the exhibit as real as 
possible. 

The textbooks which we are using 
for grades five, six, seven, and eight 
are: Sherwood, Civics and Citizenship; 
Headden and Headden, Conservation 
of Wild Life and Forests in Tennessee; 
Robert H. White, Tennessee: Its 
Growth and Progress; and Mary U. 
Rothrock, Discovering Tennessee. We 
have tried to arrange it so that one 
child would buy a book and this book 
would be used by anyone in the room. 
Thus, if we had twenty-four children 
in a room, we would have six of each 
of the textbooks. Besides these text- 
books, many library books, geogra- 
phies, and county histories have been 
used. 

In addition to the information which 
the pupils acquired they engaged in 
such activities as: 

|. Graphs were plotted showing 
the difference in the percentage 
of time that children now spend 
with their parents in comparison 
with the time their fathers and 
mothers spent with their parents. 

2. Charts were drawn showing the 
proper division of labor in each 
family. 

3. Family histories were written by 
most of the children. 

4. Some simple laborsaving devices 
were built. 

5. Maps of the home community 
were drawn. 

6. County elections were carried 
out in the schools. 

7. County offices were visited. 

8. Deeds were studied, and poll tax 
receipts were made. 

9. State songs were learned, and 
the state flag and state seal were 
made. 

10. Charts showing the work of each 
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division of state government 
were made. 
11. Room clubs were organized; 


the constitution written, officers 
elected, and the business of the 
school carried out. 
This list contains only a few of the 
many activities which were carried out. 
Our history work for the rest of the 
year is already planned. The pre- 
plans for units have been written by 
the supervisor and committees of 
teachers. The four other units which 
we mean to study are: (1) "To What 
Extent Does Our Economic Develop- 
ment Control Our Standard of Liv- 
ing?'' (2) "Who Are the People Who 
Have Contributed to the Making of 
Our Community, Our State, and Our 
Nation?” (3) “What Can We Con- 
tribute to the Social Development of 
Our Community, Our State, and Our 





Nation?" (4) "What Can We Do to 
Conserve the Natural Resources of 
Our Community, Our State, and Our 
Nation?" 

We feel that this effort to improve 
our history teaching is yet too much 
in the trial stage to report exactly the 
success or failure of the venture. We 
can only testify that our children have 
worked more and seemed more inter- 
ested in what they were doing. An- 
other encouraging thing about this 
work is that some of our teachers are 
not self-satisfied. They are willing to 
try to improve their methods and are 
interested in school teaching. With 
this stimulus we hope to raise the 
type of teaching from the low level of 
parrotlike answering of teacher's ques- 
tions to meaningful, purposeful think. 
ing by the pupils. 








NOT BOOK REPORTS— 


A BEQUEST OF WINGS 


MRS. JOHN A. SHELTON 
Chattanooga 


"In books are gathered up the cul- 
ture and the knowledge of the race. A 
boy who has not learned to go to 
them, to live in them, to understand 
their meanings is not upon the great 
highway of education," voiced Presi- 
dent Meikeljohn in a report as presi- 
dent of Amherst University. 

Emily Dickinson sang: 

"He ate and drank the precious words; 

His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor 

Or that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days 

And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings!’ 

It was thus that the full import of 
my duty to a hundred or more high 
school girls and boys was burned into 
my consciousness. 

What can | do to start them prop- 
erly upon this lap of their journey on 
the great highway, and how may | 
secure for them this ‘bequest of wings’ 
and set their spirits free? were the 
questions which confronted me. 

Twelve books were to be read for 
outside reading during the school year. 


How to give my students strong mo- 
tives for, and permanent interests in, 
the right sort of reading was a prob- 
lem | must solve. 

A gleam of inspiration came to me 
from the twenty-fourth yearbook which 
sets forth that: "Real literature is most 
appreciated and makes its deepest 
and most lasting contribution when it 
is approached in a recreational mood 
of curiosity and not in the way of study 
and work." 

So with this idea as a starting point 
and having largely in mind C. Al- 
phonso Smith's philosophy expressed 
in What Literature Can Do for Me," 
| made informal discussions of litera- 
ture the order of the day. While 
probing their previous eleven years’ ex- 
perience in reading and many of my 
own, we agreed that literature had 
often caused us to say or to feel: 
"That is what | have often thought, but 
could never say.'' We shared the ex- 
perience that through our reading we 
had "laughed with great laughers, 
loved with great lovers, dreamed with 
great dreamers, seen with great seers." 
We were happy, too, that literature 
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had tended to form the habit of get- 
ting out of common things new mean- 
ings. 

We realized, upon thought, that lit- 
erature had done something and that 
it could do more to unchoke the pas- 
sageway of our speech. 

We found also that we had traveled 
into strange lands and mysterious 
places, and that we should like to make 
further adventures. 

It was thus that we prepared to set 
forth upon our further journey into 
the realm of literature. 

In order that no one should make 
the mistake of reading too much of 
one type of literature, we made a "'Bal- 
anced Menu for Reading.’ This in- 
cluded two possible selections of the 
usually overworked fiction, poetry, 
mythology, drama, ballads, speeches, 
biographies, letters, essays, short sto- 
ries, and nonfiction. 

Exceptions to this reading diet were 
made for students whose background 
had been neglected. These students 
were permitted to direct their reading 
by means of book lists, such as "One 
Hundred of the World's Best Books" 
or John Dolman, Jr.'s "List for Literary 
Background." 

Other sources for reading lists used 
by the classes in general were: "The 
Home Reading List,'’ published by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and ‘Current Literature,'' a week- 
ly leaf coming into the classroom, to- 
gether with six standard magazines. 

Frequently, when the teacher could 
recommend the book, the student was 
given permission to read selections not 
on the lists. 

Having thus initiated the student 
in outside reading, the teacher's next 
task was to make the reading of these 
books a task not to be dreaded—how 
to handle the book report. "Aye, 
there (was) the rub." 

"Variety is the spice of life," it is 
said, so the writer decided to use it 
in large quantities to whet the appe- 
tite for reading while serving the 
dreaded book report. 

The Biography Club took pleasure 
in introducing others of the class to 
worth-while and interesting people. 
The Traveler's Club took us to strange 
lands and queer places while we sat 
around an imaginary campfire to hear 
of their adventures. Once the Story 
Tellers’ League brought Chaucer, in 
costume and with carefully phrased 
English, to preside at a gathering of 
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Canterbury Pilgrims, who gave trans- 
lations of their original stories. 

A trial by jury method, especially 
relished by the boys of the class, cre- 
ated much plotting, and planning, and 
amusement. 

At other times the student was re- 
quired to justify the title of the book 
which he had read to advise a friend 
to read or not to read the book; here, 
as is evident, the student had to keep 
in mind both the qualities of this book 
and the personality of his friend. Books 
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of the same type, but by different 
authors were contrasted. 

Salesmanship talks in which pupils 
set forth the merits of their respected 
books proved pleasing. 

A student of more than average 
ability who had read a group of mod 
ern one-act plays was asked to write 
about them as he would discuss them 
with a friend as they returned from the 
theater where they had seen them pro- 
duced. The outcome of this was a 





—yet it costs less to ride, has the world’s safest driver 


@ Millions of Uncle Sam’s nieces and 
nephews are traveling this winter in their 
second cars— we mean Greyhound Super- 
Coaches, of course! You'll save a lot of 
wear and tear on your automobile—on 
your pocketbook—and on your nerves, 


too! These big “out-of-town cars” are 
warmed and ventilated like a pleasant 
living room—fellow passengers are con- 
genial—and the men at the wheel are 
14 times safer than the average driver! 
Go Greyhound— next trip, every trip. 
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delightful entitled, ‘'Theater- 
Chat." 

Reading "The Saturday Review of 
Literature" and the ''New York Times 
Book Review" stimulated an imitation 
of a type of book review that might 
find publication in the school paper. 

The new type of question: the true 
or false, multiple choice, or comple- 
tion made by both teacher and student 
provided change in the type of proce- 
dure. "The Moe Test," a novel device 
based upon the multiple choice type of 
questions, proved valuable in supple- 
menting other forms of book reports. 

Making from 100 to 150 statements 
about the contents of the book read 
brought forth good work. And to be 
sure that the classwork in studying the 
types of literature had carried over 
into the mode of attack being given 
outside reading, questions designed to 
test the knowledge of character, plot 
development, setting, style, language, 
etc., were sometimes required. 

Results of the year's work in outside 
reading were on the whole gratifying. 
Students surveyed their balanced menu, 
the development of which they kept 
in their notebooks, with a degree of 
pride. 

Speeches, essays, letters, and non- 
fiction seemed to have been delecta- 
ble morsels. One student offered the 
suggestion that freshmen would not 
form so great distaste for their outside 
reading if they were placed on a bal- 
anced diet. 

Another student volunteered the in- 
formation that he had read more and 
had desired to read more during the 
Christmas holidays than ever before 
when opportunity had so presented it- 
self. Another student confided: "'l 
used to dread reading for my book 
reports because | lived in ‘mortal ter- 
ror’ that some detail would escape my 
memory. Now, | seem to retain these 
without worry.’ 

No one form of book report will 
suffice. In order to create a zest and 
love for reading, there necessarily must 
be many. Whatever these types may 
prove to be, | have determined not to 
let them "kill the book,'’ place a cripple 
upon the Great Highway of Education, 
or fetter a spirit which otherwise might 
soar and sing. 
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*& 
LENGTH AND WIDTH 
Roughly speaking, the State of Ten- 
nessee is 380 miles east and west and 
110 miles north and south. 
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SAFETY. By Sidney J. Williams and W. W. 
Charters. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.60. 45! pages. This book 


covers every phase of safety education and 
approaches each topic the point of view 
of explaining the reasons for the dangers and 
for the precautions which we should take to 
avoid hazards. This explanation is made the 
more interesting and effective by the study 
of scientific principles. Students who know 
the scientific principles involved in the various 
causes of accidents are the more likely to 
form correct habits. 

ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. By 
Taintor and Monroe. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.68. 550 pages. 
This text offers a rich functional study of Eng- 
lish prepared especially for that group of 
pupils of the ninth grade or similar ability 
levels whose education will not continue 
through coliege and possibly not through high 
school. It is designed in content and ap- 
proach to help them develop expression, both 
oral and written, for their immediate needs, 
in and out of school. It concentrates on the 
use of English for everyday, practical situa- 
tions of life. 


New Books Received 


A STUDY GUIDE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By Leland J. R. Williams and W. C. French. 
The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company. 
150 pages. 

A STUDY GUIDE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Pauline Warner and W. C. French. 
The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company. 
88 pages. 
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If I’m studying when you get in, 
wake me up! 


THE 





News from County 
Associations 
BLOUNT—Constitution adopted: legislative 


and public relations committees endeavoring 
to carry out program suggested in county as- 
sociation manual; social committee planning 
reception at December meeting and banquet 
in spring. 


GIBSON— Business of December 6 meeting; 

1. New special committees. 
a. Teacher Welfare. 
b. Professional Growth. 

2. Budget for the year adopted. 

3. Group insurance plan submitted for con- 
sideration of teachers. 

4. Outstanding social event, with majority 
of teachers participating in group games, 

5. Dinners and after-dinner professional 
speakers for high school, elementary, 
and A. C. E. groups. 

6. Weekly column in four weekly newspa- 
pers planned. 


HAYWOOD—Complete report of each asso- 
ciation meeting is carried in county paper; 
all committees recommended in county asso- 
ciation manual functioning effectively; public 
relations committee has sponsored parade on 
Armistice Day and county-wide observance of 
American Education Week. 


HICKMAN—Hickman County Teachers Asso- 
ciation has committee making study of mate- 
rials which will be helpful in elementary school 
work. 


enforced for number 


MAURY—Constitution 


of years, but committee studying possible 
revisions; association contains following de- 
partments; high school teachers, elementary 


school principals; A. C. E. group, intermediate 
group, vocational home economics, and voca- 
tional agriculture; December meeting devoted 
largely to business of Representative Assembly 
and discussion of T. E. A. legislative program. 


MOORE—Constitution adopted; public rela- 
tions, social and legislative committees func- 
tioning. 


MORGAN—-Committee working on constitu- 
tion for county association; legislative and 
public relations committees functioning; social 
hour is provided at each of the four group 


meetings held during the year; banquet 
planned for a later date. 
& 
FIRST COED 


Barbara Blount, daughter of William 
Blount, who was governor of the South- 
west Territory at the time, entered 
Blount College, predecessor of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, in 1794, to be- 
come the first coed in the history of 
higher education in America. 








School Music of All Kinds 
Band Instruments and Supplies 
Rhythm Band Material 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
ARCADE NASHVILLE 
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Resclued ... 


SS 


That, in 1941, we will not be content with a 
position among the leaders, with more than 
three quarters of a billion dollars of Life In- 
surance in force . . . with one of the finest 
agency forces in America who are just closing 
one of their finest years of achievement .. . 


and that in the year that is just dawning we 





will seek out more and more good folks who 
need the services of Life Insurance so that we 
may help them plan the future with safety 


and security. 











The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, luc 


ATIONAL | 
1 *x C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board \WIAZSRUT 














C. R. CLEMENTS, President * r 
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IS YOUR CHILD SAFE! 
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MAKE SURE OF THEIR SAFETY WITH 


Blue Bind 


THE SOUTH’S PIONEER BUILDER OF 
ALL-STEEL BUS BODIES 
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